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Tae SEssion.——Now that the Session is drawing to a 
close, the question naturally arises whether, during its 
course, the Government have maintained their ground. 
That they have committed some serious mistakes no one 
disputes. They displayed little prudence in their treatment 
of the Sugar Bounties Question, and friends and foes unite in 
condemning their action with regard to the Tithes Bill. The 
way in which they dealt with the Royal Grants, too, was 
rather unsatisfactory. Upon the whole, however, they have 
decidedly strengthened their position. Lord Salisbury has 
managed foreign affairs with so much tact and judgment that 
hardly a word had been uttered against any part of his policy. 
That alone, even if nothing else could be said for the 
Government, would secure for them a certain measure of 
respect. But they have other, and equally solid, claims to 
the favourable judgment of the nation. Whatever we may 
think of the principles by which they have regulated their 
action in Ireland, it is certain that they have succeeded in re- 
establishing order in that country ; and the way has thus 
been cleared for the introduction of such conciliatory 
measures as those which Mr. Chamberlain has lately fore- 
shadowed. Scotland has obtained a system of local govern- 
ment which is admitted to embody thoroughly Liberal ideas, 
and, after long waiting, she may now hope that her Universi- 
ties will be brought into accord with the real needs of the 
present day. She has also secured the advantage of the 
principle of free elementary education. If nothing of the 
first importance has been done for England specially, she 
will benefit, with the rest of the United Kingdom, by the 
improvements which are about to be effected in the Navy. 
Altogether, the record of the Government must be pro- 
nounced remarkably good; and it is the more creditable 
because all sorts of obstacles have been thrown in the way 
by unscrupulous opponents. If Ministers do as well during 
the remaining Sessions of the present Parliament, they will 
probably not have much reason to dread an appeal to the 
electors. 


Tue Dock Lasourers’ STRIKE.—Most strikes which 
possess any element of permanent resistance about them 
originate among skilled workmen, whose places cannot be 
filled up by their employers except at the cost of considerable 
inconvenience and delay. But this strike, which nevertheless 
shows considerable signs of vitality, has occurred in a depart- 
ment of labour where the competitors for employment are 
almost always in excess of the work to be done. The nature 
of the occupation, too, is such as to need no lengthened 
apprenticeship, so that a fresh body of men, possessing no 
more than the average amount of strength and-skill, might 
be easily drilled in a few days to perform the duties required 
from dock-labourers. Indeed, it is just because the work 
needs so few qualifications that those harrowing scenes with 
which we are so familiar take place at the dock-gates during 
the winter months, when there are a score of hungry com- 
petitors for each available vacancy. The persistence, there- 
fore, of the present movement denotes a greater degree of 
esprit de corps among the casual labourers of the East End 
than has ever before been witnessed, and, whether this 
solidarity of purpose is due to Socialist teaching or not, the 
fact remains equally significant. In the case of trade disputes 
the comparatively ignorant outsider should be very cautious of 
expressing a dogmatic opinion as to the side on which right 
and justice lies. But this much may be safely said. The 
eager competition for dock employment is clearly shown by 
the conditions hitherto exacted by the dock-officials. Noskilled 
workmen would sell their labour on such terms. To be 
engaged at 8 a.M., and then, perhaps, get only two hours’ work, 
paid at the rate of fivepence an hour, seems hard measure, 
indeed, but no doubt it is warranted by the condition of the 
labour market. Otherwise, the men’s demands seem reasonable 
enough, that is, sixpence an hour, and not less than four 
hours’ work at atime. The dock-companies assert that this 
change will swallow half their profits, and, of course, in 
these days of keen competition there is no small risk that 
the trade may be driven abroad. In that éase the dock- 
labourers would be worse off than ever; nevertheless, we 
hope that such concessions may be made as will amicably 
terminate the present dispute. 


Tue Navat Mancuvres.—Naturally enough, the public 
are much more interested in the militant side of the present 
naval manoeuvres than in the practical lessons to be derived 
from them, The popular mind has fixed upon the com- 
petition between Admiral Tryon and Admiral Baird as if it 
were a new form of sport. But the professional judgment 
concerns itself with none of these things, For it, the 
evolutions themselves have subordinate interest to the 
manner in which they are carried out, and to the per- 
formances of the various classes of ships. Already, not a 
little valuable information has been obtained on those 
heads. It comes out very clearly, for one thing, that whether 
a war-vessel be of one type or another, speed is of the 
highest importance. The swift craft can fight or run away, 
as her commander deems expedient; the slow vessel must 
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stand the racket of it whatever betides. Another discovery 


is that smoke-creating coal should not be put on board 
battle-ships. Maritime warfare will be, it is clear, largely 
a matter of surprise for the future, and what chance of that 
could there be if the funnels were leaving behind them mile- 
long trails of black smoke? Efficient stoking is also a 
desideratum still to be attained. It isa business that cannot 
be learnt off-hand, and every vessel should, therefore, have a 
full complement of expert stokers at all times. These are 
some of the lessons taught by the manoeuvres, which more 
than repay the cost of tuition. 
ee oe 


“A Marrer or PuysicaL Enpurance.”——The other 
evening, when the Light Railways Bill was being discussed, 
Mr. Storey took occasion to announce that, if certain amend- 
ments were not accepted, the question of passing the 
measure would become “a matter of. physical endurance.” 
And the event proved that he spoke truly. The Bill was, 
indeed, read a third time, but not until every conceivable 
form of obstructive opposition to it had been overcome. 
Does it never occur to the Radicals that this strange policy 
may some day tell against themselves? They continually 
proclaim that, at the next General Election, they will secure 
an overwhelming majority ; and perhaps they may prove to 
be right. At any rate, a turn of Fortune’s Wheel is sure, 
sooner or later, to give them what they want. What if the 
Conservatives should then begin to talk about the passing of 
measures being merely “a matter of physical endurance?” 
If Mr. Storey’s friends were in office, they would introduce 
proposals which Tories would dislike quite as much as he 
dislikes the Light Railways Bill ; and the Radicals could not 
reasonably complain if their own method of opposition were 
imitated. The truth is, that the Democratic system cannot 
be properly worked unless politicians are prepared to act ina 
fair and moderate spirit. No one wishes that any scheme 
should be hurried through Parliament without adequate dis- 
cussion. It was right that the Light Railways Bill should be 
closely examined. There is much to be said for it, but there 
is also much to be said against it; and the country would 
have been disappointed if the arguments on both sides had 
not been clearly stated. And so with all measures involving 
principles about which there are differences of opinion: But, 
when discussion degenerates into “a matter of physical 
endurance,” the result is simply a waste of valuabletime. A 
vast amount of irritation is produced, and Parliament is pre- 
vented from giving due attention to some of its gravest and 
most important duties. Ifthe new plan is developed much 
further, the constituencies will be sorely tempted to demand 
the application of some system which, while stopping 
Obstruction, may also tend in no slight degree to hamper 
legitimate debate. 


Tue Home SECRETARY AND A CourT OF CRIMINAL 
APpPEAL.—wWe are strongly disposed to agree with Lord 
Bramwell, that a Court of Criminal Appeal, such as is 
advocated by Lord Fitzgerald, would.do more harm than 
good. The existence of such a tribunal would greatly 
weaken the sense of responsibility at present felt by the 
judge and jury before whom a case is tried, as they 
would always feel that their decisions were liable to be 
reversed, and would, in doubtful and difficult cases, be only 
too glad that the burden should be shifted from their own 
shoulders to that of some other body. Moreover, in most 
cases (and they are exceedingly rare) where a miscarriage of 
justice has occurred, the evidence proving this miscarriage 
has not come to light till months after the trial took place. 
When such cases do occur,a Court of Criminal Appeal 
already exists, practically, though not nominally, for the 
Home Secretary necessarily bases his decision on the best 
legal talent available. And this brings us to the Home 
Secretary himself. As regards his office, some change 
is certainly advisable. An individual like the Home 
Secretary, who is habitually overworked, ought not to be 
burdened with such a terrible responsibility as that which 
has been laid on Mr. Matthews in the Maybrick case. Be 
it remembered, too, that this undivided responsibility is of 
quite modern origin, and arose thus. That elderly monarchs 
like George IV. and William IV. should sign death-warrants 
seemed in no way repulsive, but when a young Queen 
succeeded to the Throne, it was (unwisely, we think) 
determined to relieve her of this repulsive duty. Un- 
wisely, we say, because the Sovereign ought to accept the 
burdens as well as the emoluments of her high office, and 
because, moreover, the Royal sign-manual expressed the 
collective consent of all Her Majesty’s advisers; whereas 
now, so the popular interpretation runs, when a aeiieitnal is 
sentenced to death, it is an individual—one Henry Matthews 
—who practically puts the rope round his neck. We ad- 
vocate, therefore, the revival of the ancient practice. Let 
the Sovereign, as in former days, sign the warrants, thereb 
rendering all her advisers responsible, ; . 


Ir1sH Licht Ratways.—It speaks well for the patriotism 
of the Parnellite members that most of them broke awa 
from their Radical allies on the Light Railways Bill. This i 
not the first time either that the Irish members have com- 
pared favourably with the English Mountain. It is true 
they would have stultified themselves completely on this 
railway question had they supported the Storeyites, The 
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main objection of the latter to the Bill wa 


impose a substantial charge on the Imperial 7 that it might 
exclusive advantage of certain localities Tee for the 
; at 


legitimate objection enough from a Briti 
it would have had a curious sound from 
are accustomed to twit England with 
she owes to their country. If that 

would be the sweet reasonableness of refs; 1 Where 
an instalment on account from the ie to Accept 
to the credit of their common sense, Mr at Much 
colleagues declined to be led into sitet mae and his 
position. Accepting the measure as likely to tae most 
Ireland, they refused to become parties to Pe eta to 
Thus ushered in with the approval both of Flstonte, Lactics, 
the majority of the Opposition, the scheme and of 
auspicious circumstances, But the public should - Under 
too much from it at first. Some time must elapse aie 
feeding lines are constructed and furnished with rollin oh 
while even when that is accomplished, it will be ae 
tion to divert the trade of the districts from its ae 
channels. The effort is thoroughly commendable i 
whatever may be the upshot. It will show Paddy ae 
Bull is sincerely desirous to assist him, and quite w rs 
spend money freely for that purpose, eel. 
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ENGLAND AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.— According to 
the Berlin Matzonal Zeitung, the visit of the Gara 
Emperor to Osborne led to results of extraordinary impor. 
tance. An understanding, it seems, was arrived at, “assuring 
an identity of policy between the Powers forming the Triple 
Alliance and England in European questions, and making 
provision for all the consequences of this policy.” It was 
hardly necessary for Mr. Labouchere to press for information 
about so extravagant a statement. The writer went onto 
say that the arrangements made with the Salisbury Govern. 
ment would be adhered to by their successors ; and, as Sir J. 
Fergusson pointed out, that alone would have sufficed to 
show that his article was founded on “ pure conjecture.” 
The days for secret alliances, so far as England is concerned, 
are past. All real power in this country belongs to the 
House of Commons, and no British statesman would venture 
to give pledges which, if brought to the test of a vote, might 
be repudiated. Even if this were not the case, it would be 
extremely unwise on the part of England to fetter her liberty 
of action. Her Empire is so vast that her interests are not 
absolutely identical with those of any other Power, so that 
she can be perfectly secure only as long as she reserves to 
herself the right of taking her own course in any great crisis 
by which her welfare may be affected: At the same time, 
there can be little doubt that the Triple Alliance deserves, 
and will always receive, her cordial sympathy. There is 
nothing to indicate that it has been formed for offensive 
purposes. Germany, Austria, and Italy are content with 
their existing boundaries, and have established intimate 
relations with one another simply to prevent other States, 
which are not equally satisfied, from disturbing the peace of 
Europe. England cannot but wish that the supreme object 
of the Alliance may be attained ; and if France or Russia, of 
both combined, were to begin a war of revenge or a war of 
ambition, the moral influence of Great Britain would 
certainly be thrown into the scale against the aggressors. 
Whether she would do more than express disapproval would 
depend wholly upon the extent to which her own interests 
might be threatened. 


Our Smatter Corontes. —— Although the eee 
Colonial Empire is of very small dimensions oe 
with the British, we venture to assert that a fairly-educal™ 
Frenchman takes more interest in, and knows more a 
his country’s colonial possessions than a reer 
Englishman does concerning his own ee ‘s 
beyond the seas. Of course, a cynic may say ¢ 5 ve 
matter is much easier for a Frenchman because his co pra 
are so few. Nevertheless the fact remains that came 
have some personal interest in them Ee or 
strangely apathetic about the colonies. How many mming 
women of decent education, for example Ce a at 
for an exam.), could give, offhand, 4 correct 1 howevtt 
possessions in the West Indies ? It is to be hope Ltt 
that ignorant as we are of such matters, Our vowspret 
occasionally stimulated by reading abstracts in the eee 
of the reports published by the Colonial Office ¢ «stances 
these various communities. It is noteworthy; ie : 
to learn that Heligoland (which, however, 1S Ce) - ; 
the Isle of Dogs) is the only colony which patent " 
debt ; that Gibraltar is changing her British as i 
Spanish one; and that Malta is in a conditio 
cedented prosperity and social development. ude an 
Indies, too, despite the abolition of negro a ‘ 
worse still, the ruthless abrogation of protec ove in the 
recovering some of the prosperity which they ; due 10! 
days of “Tom Cringle’s Log.” This 18 chie nee of pro 
fact that they have supplemented the staple ar cinidads 
duction by various minor industries. 
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Jamaica and oe 
for example, are to the United States now con el King 
same kind as the Channel Islands are to the of Cypr® 
dom, that is to say, fruit and vegetable eek favouradle 
which is not precisely a colony, We wish am sion t0 this 
report could be given. But since the ae us; crOPs 
country, a good many things have been ag4 
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ave been low, and locusts have 
‘The inhabitants, too, think that we are more 
grounder gatherers than the Turks. The sober truth 
ae ae effected many administrative improvements, 
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CoLuMBUS CompetitioN.——Has the world any 
i her history of the discovery of America by 
5 easter Columbus? The Duke of Veragua, a lineal 
CarstoP ? ;mmortal navigator, evidently thinks so, 


snceendant 0 . 
gescenda id. not offer prizes for the production of such a 


sors are li ‘ 
ss ae! special circumstances, they may add a third 
put, 


ae is the quality of the writing that will prove a 
ee block to many aspirants. To begin with, it must: 
gqumbling hensive, synoptic, and concise character, 


re of “a compre 

be i ane : : 
shout tedious and recondite details.” Very easily said, 
wh 


«at intending competitors may well ask for further guidance 
but § 


as to what details wi : 
» and what “ tedious and recondite.” Every writer 


hus his own opinion on such niceties as these; we never 
vl with one who would acknowledge his literary work 
gies But this is only the initial difficulty which con- 
zonts those who would secure that glorious 1,200/, They 
ea called upon to write, not merely an account of Columbus 
and his famous exploit, but a compendious narrative of the 
reroic doings of the Spanish and Portuguese in all parts of 
the world. In a word, the work is to be a glorification of 
the Iberian nations, and as it is to be submitted toa mainly 
jrerian tribunal, the winner will probably be he who lays on 
the butter thickest. And that is the way to celebrate the 
jurth centenary of the discovery of the New World— 
the exaltation of two of the most backward countries in the 
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Reaction Ix Russta,——When Count Tolstoi died, it 
ugsthought by some that his anti-Liberal policy would be 
eandoned or modified. This anticipation has not been 
wiiited, ML. Dournovo, his successor, acts in precisely the 
«ne spirit, declining to make concessions to the party 
wiich demands Reform, and restricting, as far as possible, 
the action of those comparatively free institutions which 
were introduced by the late Czar, A  ukase has just been 
sued, the effect of which will be to diminish greatly the 
importance of trial by jury; and it is believed that other 
measures of a like tendency will soon be adopted. Obviously, 
thea, the present Czar, whatever may be his private or 
pubic virtues, cannot claim to be regarded as a ruler of 
“Advanced” sympathies. He has evidently convinced him- 
if that the Russian people are incapable of appreciating, or 
even of fully understanding, Western methods of Govern- 
nent, and that it is best for them, as well as for him, that 
they should live under a rigid despotism, In this opinion, 
srangely enough, he has the support of a good many 
l sh admirers. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
ke is very far from having the sympathy of the most 
welligent class of his own subjects. The vast majority of 
tucated Russians hold that a considerable advance in the 
: ction of popular government might not only be safely 
nave, but is urgently needed as a means of protection from 
“e jobbery and corruption which have long been eating 
“to the heart of the public service. So far as the peasantry 
ee concerned, no very serious opposition to the Czar’s will 
sto be expected, They regard him as their friend, and are 
igs believe that he is capable of doing anything opposed 
: their vital interests. Nevertheless, the inevitable ten- 
panda his policy will be to strengthen the Nihilist party, 
we many educated men, who would be content with 
prin progress, will certainly not be content with the 
iter acceptance of reactionary measures. Finding that 
ui oe 5 gained by patience and quiet discussion, they 
ihc ook for deliverance to those who hope to 

Vv society by conspiracy and violence. 
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i one : The recent outbreak of typhoid fever 
*tiety oi 3h George s, Hanover Square, though fortu- 
fh nea a very serious character, has attracted a good 
tient, “This a and has caused some questioning in Parlia- 
ty Wedd even 'ic although it is said to have been diagnosed 
tect Haein if ane last century, was, until comparatively 
Inphotd and te; handed Elderly men can remember when 
Wn: hewerh thee laa popularly confused in the public 
iddiees eae now known to be perfectly distinct 
tsphoig hi uns fact proves that, not so very long ago, 
1 thee Hg was of unfrequent occurrence. Some authori- 
household ‘a ee to the ‘ modern system of removing 
not be the a ar by the aid of water. : This may or may 

theotd pas on the other hand, it 1s pretty certain 
“sorders of g Pee arrangement was responsible for epidemic 
is often shines more malignant type. Anoutbreak of typhoid 
household . eto the milk or the water supply of the 
ASS becomes 2 In what way the milk or the water in such 
hen HO ace lee with mischief it seems difficult, and 
thy e, to trace. Another peculiarity of typhoid is 
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that 


At it s] . at 
© ie the poor, dirty, and crowded localities, and attacks 
ellings of what are known as well-to-do people. 


ill be judged “comprehensive and: 
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Possibly the city poor are hardened against it by the in- 
Sanitary conditions among which they pass their lives. It is 
pretty well established that in such cities as Paris and 
Munich, where typhoid is rife, the natives escape (because 
the doctors'say, their systems are already saturated with the 
typhoidal poison), while the new-comers suffer. Melbourne, 
which till lately was the healthiest large city, situated ae 
warm climate, in the world, has for some time past been 
much scourged by typhoid fever, and an English engineer 
has just been engaged to overhaul the drainage-system 
there. Altogether there is no small amount of mystery as 
to the incubation of this disease. 


Burcuary Mapre Easy.——Since the holiday season 
began, the time of many metropolitan magistrates has been 
largely taken up with hearing cases of burglaries at houses 
left to take care of themselves. It is invariably shown that 
the owners were most careful to bolt, bar, and lock every 
means of entrance before starting. They generally go 
through the further formality of requesting the policeman on 
the beat to give an eye to their premises while they are 
away. Weare only surprised that they do not also notify 
their departure to Mr. William Sikes and his friends. 
Perhaps they consider it unnecessary ; so, no doubt, it is. 
For the ever-watchful William keeps an attentive eye at this 
season on all deserted houses which afford promise of “ swag,” 
and, sooner or later, he is pretty sure to test their fastenings 
with his professional tools. Who shall blame him? Of 
course, he has no right to take advantage of the owner’s 
absence. But look at the temptation! The policeman only 
comes past, perhaps, once an hour; there is no caretaker on 
the premises to give an alarm ; the work of breaking-in can 
therefore be done quickly, and, once inside, the bold burglar 
can take his leisure, and even refresh himself if there be any 
champagne in the cellar. He deserves punishment, of 
course ; but is none due to those who, to save a few shillings 
a week, thus add to the profits of the criminal classes? It 
would be a well-deserved penalty if, in every case of the sort, 
the stingy householder had to pay full price for the wasted 
time of the Bench and the police. 


Novice. ——— With this Number ts issued an EXTRA 
DousLE PAGE SUPPLEMENT, entitled ““PICTURES OF THE 
Year, VII.” 
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BRITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
EVERY EVENING, at Seven, THE GAME OF LIFE.—VARIETIES. 
Concluding with DING-DONG WILL. Wednesday, ‘Benefit of Mr. W. Steadman. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The world-famed , 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
New and Brilliant Entertainment 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at THREE as well 


SIGNOR ED. is 
who has created such an extraordinary sensation in the musical world, appears at 
Every Performance. |, 
Gallery gequal to the dress circle seats of the leading West End Theatres), 1s. 
Area, 25.} Sola Stalls, 3s. 3 Fauteuils, 5s, - te 
No fees or extra charges of any description. . 
Seats can be reserved at the Hall daily from: 9°30 till 7. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS.—Tours to West Coast and Fiords of 
Norway.. quickest and cheapestroute. The splendid new first-class Passenger 
Steamer “ST. SUNNIRA” leaves Leith and Aberdeen for a twelve days’ cruise 
on 3rd and 17th August, and from Leith direct for Hardanger Fiord, &c., on 31st 


August. hs 
np HE “ST. ROGNVALD ” from Leith and Aberdeen on toth 
z th August, 
Full etialarsand Hand Book, 4d., may be had from JA. CLINKSKILL, 103, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C, SEWELL. and CROWTHER, 18. ‘Cockspur Street, Charing 
S.W., THos. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circns, E.C., and all Branch Offices, an 
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ean Co., 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and 2s, Water Street, Liverpool 


GUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND, GLASGOW, and the 
HIGHLANDS. E 
Royal Route via Crinan and the Caledonian Canals.) F 

The Royal_Mail Steamer “COLUMBA.” with passengers only, sails from 
GLASGOW DAILY at 2am. £07 Oban, rox W iso a.m vances, Lochawe 
. Trains fi 1 uth, for an, Fort-Wilham, Inverness, 3 
i ete Stata, Tona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d. ; Illus- 
DAVID MACBRAYNE. 


trated, 6d. and 15, 
rorime Bills with Map and Fares free from owner, 


119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


yous IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The Orient Company 
will despatch their large full-powered Steamship. CHIMBORAZO, 3,847 tons 
register, 3,060 horse-power, from London, on the gsth September, for a thirty-cig 
days’ cruise, visiting Lisbon, Gibraliay Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa 
Nice. Malaga, Cadiz.. The CHIM BORAZO is fitted with the electric light. aot and 
cold baths, &. Cuisine aN highest order Mana erg, F. GREEN, and is and. 
YDE N, AN ,an » Fenchurch He & 1, E.C.— 
terme. and further particulars apply ‘t9 ‘the latter firm, or to West End Agents, 


GRINDLAY and CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
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"THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 


THE 2 { 
PARTHENTAN BOSE BOPULAS ENGRAVINGS 


A FAVOURITE AUTHOR 
THE SHREVE OF VENUS 
FLOCK RETURNING. 
MISS FANNY KEMBLE . 
ITALIAN FLOWER GIRL 
MCENADS . . Joun Cotter. 


LOVE ORCOUNTRY . .. . .. .«, + Marcus Stone. 
The largest assortment of Engravings in London in Stock 


T. G. APPLETON. 
« Avma TASEMA. 
. ow ” 
. F. Stocomse. 
. Sir T, Lawrence.” 
« Luke Finpes. 
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GEORGE REES, «us, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street. 

GEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST. 

BRIGHTON Panes Fast Trains from Victoria and London 

EASTBOURNE eae 

BEXHILL Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road) 

ST, LEONARDS and West Brompton. 

ae NGS Return Tickets from London available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 


First and Second Class. 
Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets. 
PORTSMOUTH Improved Train Services. 


SOUTHSEA Pullman Car Trains between London and Brighton. 
GEASIDE SEASON.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Through Tickets issued and Luggage Registered 


LITTLEGAM 
BOGNOR PEOe 
HAYLING ISLAND 


COWES 

SANDOWN throughout. 

a iteoue The Trains run to and frem the Portsmouth Harbour 
BONCHUR or 4 Station. The Isle of Wight, Trains also run to and 
PRESHWeTE an earths Ryde Kae Head piation. Wherepy enabling 
BEMBRIDGE ae enigers to step from the Train to the Steamer an: 


GEASIDE SEASON.—NORMANDY COAST. 
DIEPPE THE ANGLO-NORMAN anp BRITTANY TOURS 


ROUEN —These Tickets enable the holder to visit all the 
HAVRE : principal places of interest in Normandy and 
CHERBOURG Brittany. 


pica As ane aces a 
PABIS—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEFPE, and ROUEN. 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 


Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 
London to Paris (1st and 2nd Class Paris to London (1st and 2nd Class) 


Victoria dep. 90 a.m. Paris de} 

Rodaaly as ‘a : .m. Bi EEGs . « dep. 9.0 a.m, 
London Bridge . « » 9.0 am. London Bridge. . . arr. 7.0 p.m. 
Paris. . arr. 6, Victoria .  s «ow 7.0 p.m. 


i ce 8 30.p.m. j 
Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 eles): Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class) 


hee 2 ep. eps 
Victoria (West Ena) .  . 85¢p.m. Paris (St. Laza: 8.50 p.t 
London Bridge (City). . 90 bam. 5 a 7 5 or. ee 
é alr. ondon Bridge (City « 7.40 8.™, 
Paris (St. Lazare). . .. 8.0a.m. Victoria (West cas oF a a.m, 


Fares—Single, First 34s. yd. Second 235, 7d. Third 18s. 7d. 
Return, Firsts8s. 3d. Second 42s. 3d. ‘Third 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


—_ PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. * 
Cheap 14 Day Excursions from Victoria ‘and London Bridge by the above service 


every Saturday evening. 
Return Fares, rst Class, 395. 34., and Class, 3es. 3d., 3rd Class 23s. 3d. =! 
Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday trom all other principal 


Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway by all Ordinary Trains 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND.—Tourists’ 
Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest 

on the Continent. 
POR full particulars, see Time Book, Tourists’ Programmes, and 


Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria,London Bridge, or any other Station, 
i so be obtained :—West End 


andat the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may al. 


General Offices, 28. Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tra- 
falgar Square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Otffice, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze’s 
Olfice 142, Strand. 

(By Order) 


A.SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. , 
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THE MAYBRICK CASE 


Mr. Justice STEPHEN had on Tuesday a second and lengthy 
interview with the Home Secretary, and it is said that they were 
engaged chiefly in considering some fresh medical evidence. What 
is certain is, that a gentleman from the Home Office has been 
paying a visit to Liverpool to make inquiries for the guidance of 
Mr. Matthews, especially, it is added, on some points which the 
Home Secretary desired to be elucidated. It is supposed that these 
related less to the conflict of medical testimony than to matters of fact. 
However this may be, the Commissioner from the Home Office has 
had interviews with some of the principal witnesses at the trial, includ- 
jng the nurses in attendance on Mr. Maybrick during his final illness. 
The accounts of the new information thus derived from them must of 
course be received with reserve. In the version given of it by a 
news agency, there js one statement which would be important if 
true. itis that, on the Saturday before Mr. Maybrick’s death, a 
maid was sent by Mrs. Maybrick with a written prescription to be 
made up by a local chemist, and that he refused to make it up 
because it included a poisonous drug,and also because no signature 
by a doctor was appended to it. At the same time the chemist 
is reported to have known it to be an unfinished ore by Dr. 
Humphreys, and to have said that he would keep it until the 
doctor called. It seems singular that something so important as 
this should not, were it a fact, have been brought out at the trial, at 
the instance of the druggist if of noone else. Of the very numerous 
Home Secretary, which have bcei pouring 
in from many parts of the Kingdom, one of the latest is from 
Birmingham, where the total number of signatories in favour of 
Mrs. Maybrick has reached 45,000, and where a large and enthu- 
siastic public meeting, held on Monday, recommended her case to 
the favourable consideration of the Home Secretary, on the ground 
of the conflict of the medical evidence. The newspapers have con- 
tinued to teem with letters for and against her innocence. Among 
those strongly in her favour was one from Lord Carnarvon’s 
brother, Mr. Auberon Herbert, who, adopting Dr. Forbes Winslow’s 
theory that Mr. Maybrick’s gastro-enteritls was produced by 
“ twenty-one irritant poisons ” administered to him by his medical 
attendant, declares that this “revelation sweeps away the last prop 
of the prosecution.” Another correspondent of the Times points 
out, however, that Mr. Maybrick’s first attack was on the 23th 
April, and that after partially recovering from it he had a second 
seizure on the 3rd or 4th of May, whereas the course of dosing with 
“jrritant poisons ” began only on the 5th. The precarious state of 
Mrs. Maybrick’s health did not at the middle of the week lead to 
anticipations of a fatal result. v. 

Our portrait of Mr. James Maybrick is from a photograph by 
Barraud, 92, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 263, Oxford Street, 
London; that of Mrs. Maybrick is from a photograph by Walery, 


164, Regent Street, W. 


THE ELIZABETHAN TOWN AT HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 


Tus theatre is now devoted to a season of promenade concerts, 
and, under the auspices of the “ Opera, Limited,” a new and 
energetic management has made the exterior fresh and bright, the 
design being somewhat daring, and combining yellow and brown, 
with gold on the shafts of the columns, and on the ground of the 
sculptured frieze. Inside the horseshoe-shaped house, quaint 
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HE DEFEAT OF THE DERVISHES. ON THE NILE—THE DEATH OF 


FROM A SKETCH ON THE FIELD BY A BRITISH OFFICER 


WAD-EL-NJUMI AFTER THE FIG 


HT 
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Elizabethan buildings have been erected, with overhanging balconies 
and oriel windows, from which hang wrought-iron sign brackets and 
banners, interspersed with festoons of flowers. The ground floor 
is occupied by shops with appropriate signs, displaying quotations 
from the poets. What was formerly the proscenium opening 1s now 
masked by an immense arch representing a town gate of the 
Edwardian period, furnished complete with portcullis, and “ banners 
hung upon the outer wall.” Through the arch is seen a manor 
house, nestling among overhanging trees, in a park, with a wall and 
entrance-gate. A church, containing an organ, a clock tower, and 
an old galleried inn, are also prominent features in the design. 
The orchestra, accommodating 100 performers, is built of rock work, 
in which ferns and rushes are planted among trickling waters. The 
audience form part of the picture, the boxes representing small 
rooms, with latticed casements, and the ladies’ faces looking out 
from these have a particularly charming effect. These novel deco- 
rations have been tastefully carried out by Messrs. Shoolbred, from 
designs by Messrs. J. R. and J. Brown, the former of whom is a 
member of our artistic staff. 


THE BATTLE OF TOSKI 


WE have already described the main features of General Grenfell’s 
crowning victory over the Dervishes which he gained at Toski on 
August 3rd, and now need only say that on reconnoitring the 
enemy’s camp at daybreak, the General found Wad-el-N’jumi just 
leaving his camp. As his fighting men came bravely to the attack, 
General Grenfell gradually retired northwards, the Dervishes 
keeping up a well-directed fire, and our troops taking up successive 
positions on the ridges of the hills, whence dismounted men of the 
cavalry and camel corps maintained an incessant fire. Having 
thus drawn back the enemy to within three miles of Toski, step by 
step, the infantry battalions, under Colonel Wodehouse, and the 
Egyptain artillery, under Major Rundle, were ordered up. The 
latter at once opened fire, while the infantry advanced with 
the greatest steadiness, taking up position after position, and 
driving the enemy before them. “At every point,” writes the 
correspondent of the Daily News, “they had to confront a gallant 
resistance from the Dervishes, who showed a splendid resolution, 
and retreated only when their heavy losses forced them to give 
way.” After a while the whole Egyptian line was ordered to 
advance—the Cavalry being on the right, and the Infantry on the 
left—and from this time the issue wasno longer doubtful. The 
Dervishes, however, fought most stubbornly, dashed forward again 
and again, and charged the advancing columns from their positions 
on the hills, but with no effect, being literally mown down by the 
volleys of the Soudanese. The three hills shown in our engraving 
were the scene of a desperate encounter, but the Dervishes were 
eventually driven from their positions with great slaughter, and 
retired to the plains below, where they were repeatedly charged by 
the British and Egyptian Cavalry, who utterly overwhelmed them, 
and pursued the remnant of Dervishes for some three miles. - It 
was at this time that many of the Emirs were killed. “ Wad-el- 
N’jumi himself was wounded,” our artist writes, “ during the first 
part of the battle, and his horse was shot. He was carried away by 
his escort and placed on a camel, but was shot through the heart 
during the retreat. His escort, some ten in number, died round his 
body. One of them was quite white, and there was a small child 
amongst the party.” Our loss was seventeen killed and 131 
wounded ; that of the enemy amounted to 1,500 killed, while a 
thousand prisoners were taken. The total strength of the enewy 
was estimated at 3,000. Our force was somewhat superior, as, apart 
from the British regiments, the Egyptian and Soudanese troops 
amounted to 4,500. Of these the 9th, roth, 11th, and 13th 
battalions were formed of the well-trained Soudanese, the 1st and 
2nd battalions being Lower Egyptians and Fellaheen, who have 
now proved to be brave and trusty troops under fire. The Egyptian 
Horse Artillery were also highly praised by Sir Francis Grenfell— 
but it should be mentioned that all the battalions were officered by 
Englishmen, 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO WALES 


By the time these lines appear in print the Queen’s visit to Wales 
will have begun. No better place could have been found for 
her temporary sojourn than Palé Hall, the residence of Mr. Henry 
Beyer Robertson, son of the late Mr. Henry Robertson, M.P., the 
celebrated Scotch engineer. The house, besides being retired and 
commodious, has the advantage of being beautifully situated, with 
the railway close to the lodge gates, ready to transport Her Majesty 
to some of the finest and most famous scenery in the kingdom. 
And where the railway does not go, there are excellent roads, so 
that, if only the weather be propitious, the Queen, with her love of 
mountain scenery and keen appreciation of natural beauty, will 
carry away many delightful impressions of a part of the kingdom 
of which she has hitherto seen but little. 

Palé, pronounced Pal-¢, is the Welsh for “outlets,” and the 
mansion, which is built of grey sandstone, is admirably placed near 
the outlet of the Dee from Bala Lake. The mansion is sheltered 
from the north and east winds by the lofty hills with their richly- 
wooded slopes running down to the banks of the Dee, whose silver 
thread may be seen for many miles along the valley. A mile away, 
nestling in the trees at the foot of the hills, is the pretty little 
village of Llanderfel, with its ancient church. Palé is nine miles 
from Corwen, and four from Bala. A walk of two miles along the 
road on the north-west side of the Vale of Llangollen leads to 
Liantysilio church, which stands in a secluded, well-wooded vale, 
forming one of the sweetest spots in the district. At Berwyn 
Station, a chain-bridge crosses the river, which flows over a stony 
bed beneath high banks of wood and rock, and all around are hills 
clothed with trees, dividing the district into a number of pretty little 
vales. On the high ground above the Chain Bridge Inn stands 
the mansion of Bryntysilio, the summer residence of Sir Theodore 
Martin, the translator of Goethe, Horace, and Catullus, the asso- 
ciate of Professor Aytoun in the “ Bon Gualtier Ballads,” and the 
author of the “Life of the Prince Consort.” His wife, Lady 
Martin, is more popularly known as Miss Helen Faucit, the cele- 
brated actress.—Our engravings are from photographs by Messrs. 
Lettsome and Sons, Llangollen. 


MISS COLENSO 


Miss HARRIETTE EmILy CoLenso is the eldest daughter of the 
late Bishop Colenso. She was born on June 30th, 1847, and accom- 
panied him to Natal. She was never separated from him, indeed, 
up to the time of his death, except during the three or four months 
occupied by his visit to England on behalf of Langalibalele, and 
from the time when he began to champion the cause of the ill-used 
Zulus she was his right hand, and acted as his private secretary. 
When he died in June, 1883, she felt it her duty to carry on his 
work, and she has never flagged in the enterprise. She has kept 
alive the Bishopstowe Mission that he started, including the printing 
press which ke established for the issuing of books and pamphlets 
in the native language. When Bishopstowe was burnt down by a 
prairie fire in 1884, she, with her mother and sister, had to take 
refuge in some neighbouring farm buildings. The printing press, 
rescued from the ruins, was again set up, and it has since been 
largely used. Miss Colenso is best known, outside the mission 
circle, however, for her zealous advocacy of the rights of the people 
in Zululand who have been the sport of English and Colonial mis- 
rule, All through the past five years, during the troubles following 
on Cetewayo’s death and the squabbles over his shattered kingdom 
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and disorganised people, Sir Arthur Havelock’s transference of a 


portion of the country to the Boers, and the subsequent a 
ment of the residue as a Crown colony, she has Rearpna a 
vigorous correspondence with the authorities, and to her, as to her 
father before, the natives 
She rendered herself persona 
exceeding 3,000/,, incurred in 


lly responsible for the heavy expenses, 
defending ees alone eg 
and the other Zulu chiefs, during the trials at Etshowe, which 6i= 
tended from November, 1888, till last April, through all etal Ses 
as well as since, she resided among her unhappy clients, in order to 
render them all the assistance in her power. No one who is privi- 
leged to receive letters from Miss Colenso can fail to be struck by 
the generous intelligence and enthusiasm with which she devotes 
herself to the heroic work she has undertaken. It is to aid her in 
this work, to lighten her pecuniary burdens, and to urge the See 
rities in England to listen to her and the now imprisoned Zulus 
appeal for just treatment and an impartial investigation of ae 
grounds of complaint and the allegations against them, that a Zulu 
Defence Fund Committee has been started, with offices at Broad- 
way Chambers, Westminster. H. R. Fox BOURNE. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by C. J. Aldham, Grahamstown, 
South Africa, 

MR. H. P. LE MESURIER 


HENRY PEVERIL LE MESURIER, the eldest son of Benjamin 
Le Mesurier, hereditary Governor of Alderney, and Emma Dorothy, 
daughter and co-heiress of Janet Peveril Johnson, of Wallington’s 
Park, j Berks, was born at St. Martin’s, Guernsey, in 1828, and 
educated at the Rev. Philip Hayes’s and at Elizabeth College. He 
served an apprenticeship to Richard Grantham, C.E., and in 1851 
he was employed on the staff of Messrs. Jackson and Bean, proceed- 
ing to India two years later, where he was actively engaged in 
engineering work during a period of twenty-four years. Mr. 
Le Mesurier filled many responsible positions in India, holding, 
amongst others, those of Engineer on the staff of the East Indian 
Railway Company, Acting Chief Engineer for the North-Western 
Provinces, and Chief Engineer of the Jubbulpore Railway. 
He was a member of the Saugor Barrack Committee, and 
the Bombay Port Trust, while the construction of the rail- 
way from Lahore to Pindee, and the Attock Tunnel and 
Crossing, are among his works. The name of Henry Peveril Le 
Mesurier will be always gratefully remembered in India for the very 
signal services he rendered during the Mutiny whilst acting as 
Garrison Engineer at Ferozepore. It was mainly owing to his 
promptness, ability, and calmness of character under circumstances 
of exceptional difficulty that the powder magazine in that fort was 
saved from destruction—“ the only gunpowder between Calcutta 
and Kurrachee,” in reference to which the Punjaub Government 
wrote to the Brigadier.Commanding, General Innes: “If this 
powder is lost, India is lost.” q 

The value of Mr. Le Mesurier’s services was fully recognised by 
the Egyptian Government, who, in 1877, appointed him to be a 
member of the Board of Railway Administration in Egypt. 

For his services during the Indian Mutiny Mr. Le Mesurier had 
conferred upon him the dignity of the Companion of the Star of 
India. He was also a M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., and a Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. 

In 1887 he paid a visit to Guernsey to recruit his health, and it 
was during this visit that he was smitten with paralysis. On the 
30th of November of the same year he removed to England, and on 
the 23rd of July last he was seized with a second attack of paralysis, 
which resulted in his death on the 30th of that month. He was 
wa at Kensal Green Cemetery.—Our portrait is from a photo- 
graph. 

“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS ” 

A NEW serial story, by William Black, illustrated by William 

Small, is continued on page 229. 


PANTHER SHOOTING IN INDIA 


THE panther, unlike the tiger, is not fond of facing the human 
race, and, though he will show fight when brought fairly to bay, 
prefers to display a clean pair of heels when he sights his biped 
enemy. He does not, however, entertain this aversion towards the 
flocks and herds of the villagers in his neighbourhood, and 
frequently commits serious depredations in that direction, so that 
the Sahib in search of big game is a welcome visitor to the district 
where “Spots” is known to have taken up his abode—Our 
illustrations, which show some incidents of a successful panther 
stalk, need no further explanation than their titles afford, and we 
need only mention that they are from sketches by the late Mr. R. P. 
Wyley. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY GRADUATION 


CEREMONIAL 


LonG before the doors were opened, the entrance of the United 
Presbyterian Hall, Castle Terrace, was besieged by an anxious 
crowd, those entitled to reserved seats having already been let in by 


a back-door. Every one was trying to make out friends, and for a’ 


full quarter-of-an-hour a good deal of flirting was done. Then the 
young Academicians had to get into rank, and their red, blue, or 
white hoods were assorted on their respective benches, The mace 
was carried in state, and the professors filed into their seats on the 
raised platform. At 10 A.M. the proceedings opened with prayer, 
which was brief, and suitable to the function. First, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on various celebrities, and then 
followed the ordinary degrees in Medicine, Science, and Art, the 
most numerous of which were those in Medicine, amounting to close 
on 200, The process of what is known as “capping” took time, as 
each graduate is called up—not for the laying-on of hands, but to 
receive with a cap of wisdom the Doctor's, Master's, or Bachelor’s 
degree. This done, the Professor of Anatomy delivered an eloquent 
address, full of excellent advice to the newly-made graduates. It 
may be observed that during the “capping” scene some men were 
greeted with exceptional applause, no doubt because of some dis- 
tinction achieved either on the college-benches, on the cricket-field, 
or at lawn-tennis; or, possibly, because they were assiduous dancers 
and frequenters of afternoon teas. Or perhaps they were cheered 
because, owing to a combination of good qualities, they had endeared 
themselves both to the ladies and to their fellow-students. 


THIRTY MILES RACE AT LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 

THE above description of race is avery popul i i- 
fornia. The conditions usually are that mk oniesant i ate 
six horses, one man to catch, another to hold, and as many as he 
pleases to lead and look after the horses that are not running. 
Further, he has to dismount at the end of every mile, and mount 
another horse. " 

pate race depicted in pur illustration took place on January 2nd 
of this year, and was between a negro, H 
Mexican, Alfredo Garcia, ep re END (PSE eare > & 

The negro weighed about tost. rolbs., the Mexican was some- 
what lighter. 

The negro had the better horses, his lot consisting of five 
thoroughbreds, Albert C., Cannoa Ball (own brothers to Tacky B., 
a famous long-distance horse), Consuelo, Telephone, and an un- 
named one ; and a half-bred horse, Jack the Ripper. 

The Mexican’s were all half-bred horses. They kept well together 
for the first ten miles, after which the thoroughbred blood began to 


have looked for advice and sympathy. . 
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tell, and the negro eventually won easi] 
good time of rh. 5 min. 29¥4 sec., whic 

pee if ue had been hard-pressed, 

nour illustration the negr ; 

horse afterwards won a race ce iene e 
gress), his holder is gazing after him, and Hes that 
Jack the Ripper ; the Mexican is on the poir : catcher 
The race is always ridden in Mexican i te Moun 
off his horse while in motion, runs forw. Pains 
with the help of the horn of the saddle. ; 
on to the next horse. The catcher meanwhile has ei 
seiz 


were more easily handled than the others that ae ko 
een 


nm record. Each 


six miles.—Our engravings are from sketches ROtse ve 


by Mr, GL 


PRINCE ALEXANDER AND HIS TR 
0 
THE SERVIAN FRONTIER CROSSING 


This picture, by M. Antoine Pj ski 

the chief events 3f the Servo. Bulg ee ae epeienis One cf 
Alexander, having succeeded in driving the Pile 883, 7? 
heights in the Dragoman Pass, closely feed o from 
enemy until, on November 24th, when a sharp aah UE rep 
fought the preceding day, he forced the Servians acro : 
where the Bulgarian outposts were at once eae 
Alexander is said to have displayed considerable militmnnct 
skill. He took advantage of every blunder of ee oie 
himself led his troops, who showed great bravery : 
Servian ranks with desperate bayonet charges, ML as 
painted this picture, together with others representi 
incidents of the campaign, for Prince Alexander's 
and the Prince is fortunate in having secured the ser 
ofa clever artist in military subjects, but of Siew 
eye-witness of the events. M. Piotrowski has also ainted 
pictures for the Grand Duke of Hesse and the National Be 
collection, and contributed numerous sketches to these Eth 
special artist with the Bulgarians during the campaign—whi 
it not been for the “Stand back” order of the Austrian £; 
would have ended in humiliating terms being dictated to | 


Milan, at Nisch, and possibly the eventual overthrow of the bean 
kingdom. Soe 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AT BERLIN 


THE Emperor of Austria paid the Emperor of Germany a rewrn 
visit at Berlin last week—arriving at the railway station ont 
Monday afternoon. As the Imperial train drew up at the plat ‘ 
the Guard of Honour presented arms, and the military band ph 
the Austrian National Anthem. Emperor William warmly weleo 
his guest, and after the Guard of Honour had marched past 
Austrian monarch greeted the Royal Princes and shook hands 
Prince Bismarck. The two Emperors then entered a four-ho 
open carriage, and drove to the Castle—the route being linel 
the troops of the Imperial Guard—being enthusiastically che 
by the crowds of spectators who thronged the windows and 
ways. At the Castle the Emperor Francis Joseph was welcome! at 
the head of the staircase by the Empress and the Dowager Emprcs 
Augusta, 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES 


AFTER the magnificent spectacular display of August 5th, it was 
rumoured that the Admirals were eager to be up and doing, and tht 
the Fleet would possibly weigh anchor at dawn on the following 
day. And sure enough, on the Tuesday, there was an appearance 
of bustle and activity all down the triple line of ships. Signals 
were displayed, bugles were sounded, Blue-jackets and Marines were 
engaged in shortening cables, and hoisting steam pinnaces 0 
board. In short, every sign was given that the great fleet w2s 
getting up steam, and our artist has sketched an incident in ths 
connection in his picture of “ Unmooring at Spithead. A nt 
panion sketch shows ‘ The Cooks at the Galley, where us 
sailors are represented fetching their tea. The kitchens 0a 
board a modern man-of-war possess a far more elaborate and 


complex set of culinary implements than was the case in ae 
of Benbow or Nelson, and it is to be hoped that, pense a 
he salt jus 


and crew, they turn out more appetising repasts than t 
and the plum duff of that remote era. - 

Even the enthusiastic author of “The Sea, The Sea, The 0 e 
Sea!” would scarcely have desired to be on board of a torpe y 
boat when the briny element was in an irritable and. agitate! 
condition. Wind and tide were meeting one another aie eT 
torpedo-boat fleet steamed down the Channel, with the ae 
accompaniment of a chopping sea, and the vessels in ai 
justified their reputation as wet and comfortless ee a 
dashing over them in clouds. These few words of intro: re 
serve to usher in a series of sketches in Dale seytaigra Lieu 
Haven, on board of torpedo-boat No. 60, commande a io 
tent de Chair, the man who, during the Egyptian Sivas 
captured by Arabi Pasha and taken to Cairo. In tne ae rarer 
we are shown the lowering of a Hotchkiss gun from the parce 
ship Congueror on to this, her attendant torpedo-baat, 
two sketches we see the shipping of the Whitehead laren ithe 
torpedo going through the water. There Is a ae enables 
torpedo’s head, which takes fire on touching the water, wy is show? 
the sailors to follow and recover the torpedo. ie e te White: 
engaged in this operation. The last sketch exh ts ene 
head torpedo being discharged from the tube. 1 Ne OO, Wut 


made just as it fell into the water, causing a tems =) nis 
artist ‘oeel too near, and got a ducking. The stanting ® 
Lieutenant de Chair. , 
“THE CAUCASUS 
See pp. ef segq. ; 
; RY 
SKETCHES AT A JAMAICA TOBACCO FACTOR 
AND 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR, VI! 
See page 248. 
——_+—_——_ F 
A gphilst 
Tue NATIONAL PoRTRAIT GALLERY grows fein no 
waiting for its new and permanent home. 4 ee and seve? 
musters 879 works, including fourteen fresh dona moet 


purchases during the year ending in JS as fcumber! 4 
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but the landowner 
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technical point, the Spea i 
the paper by the foe fet Bs Amendments placed on 
measure, that it was necessary to bri ad so essentially altered the 
plaintively protested that ies bring in anew Bill. Mr. Smith 
at this gavad of tus Sens inners to bring in a new Bill 
Sip William Hantanit. werpin : a ag € measure was withdrawn, 
ba Nt observed) as the iroesiile weeps ulin angi 
e Tithes Bill x 
and the iegdneyet rae out of the way, the horizon lightened 
Undeterred by experi ogation came within measurable distanee: 
Bill, the ae Bee, © pire 7 Easel in connection with the Tithes 
foewardl amather meatire ped ’ irolved, at all hazards, to press 
Light Railways Bill,a measure th vag EG foes fhe Ua 
to Mr. Parnell's party line ae 1at has proved a little embarrassing 
disposal of persons willing to srs Tete cae: is to place at the 
of 600,000/, drawn from the Te as miluays in Ireland a sum 
pleasant proposal for the ear ee xchequer. This was a 
Parnellités are pledged to hold sh representatives. But the 
pledged to hold no traffic with Mr. Balf i 
was Mr. Balfour’s hand that proffered th a Heel He 
vaca escaped from the difigulty ina ae eee ce 
iligently stayed away during t i ; AOE TS Ane 
heey majority of the eatey Sine ele oad ee Et _ The 
rom supporting the mea: i a f aos 
to see iP ik not defeated ii ihe ae Tok sees ey Ean 
rominently i ing ; Aeon. debby. Halls deren 
P tly including Mr. Biggar, enjoyed the chea theation 
of opposing the measure, quite safe in the kn 1 ee es 
few votes could aot turn the scale one wa’ or ee er that their 
being so, they experienced the double satistaetion t ee  , 
Balfour and tapping the Imperial Treasury for Trish fel for ee 
to a tune of over half a million sterling. i mee PULSES 
e real fight was kept up by so i 
Storey. These having Pea : De ete i by ee 
Committee with the Chairman, renewed the fight in th Co — 
Mr. Smith had taken the precaution at the sper of the itt “ 
on Monday to move the Suspension of the Standite Ord nie hich 
closes debate at midnight. Thus the struggle en an tll a 
o'clock in the morning, sixteen or seventeen divisions having taken 
place. As every division, more especially when i 
ie parties are un- 
equally divided, takes close upon a quarter of an hour for its 
ae rey appee that on this particular night four 
: occup y members in passing through the division 
lobbies. Sir Richard Temple, who took part in every division 
assuming that progress on the course did not exceed two miles an 
hour, estimates that he walked eight miles in support of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Before the House rose the Bill had not 
only passed the Report stage, but was read a third time, and will be 
added to the Statute Book before the Prorogation. 

In these last days of the Session Foreign Affairs, long con- 
spicuous by their absence, suddenly came to the front. Mr 
Labouchere, pausing for a moment in his holiday-flight, drew atten- 
tion to the fact, sharply noticed in Paris, that Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires and the Military Attachés at Berlin were present at a 
dinner given by the officers of a German regiment which had taken 
a prominent part in the fight at Mars la Tour. Every year on the 
anniversary of that desperate fight the officers meet, dine together, 
and doubtiess talk exultantly of the memorable fray. This year, by 
exception, the dinner was attended by representatives of Great 
Britain, and the French, ever sensitive in matters relating to the 
great war, bubbled up in frenzy. Sir James Fergusson gave a very 
tnatter-of-fact explanation of the circumstance. The particular 
regiment in question is the one of which the German Emperor, 
during his recent visit to Osborne, gravely made his Royal grand- 
mother colonel. The regiment is now known as ‘The Queen of 
England’s,” and, whatever the French might think, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs held that the presence of the English 
officials was in the circumstances a natural and graceful act. 

The other matter to which the watchful member for Northampton 
recurred also had reference to the German Emperor's visit. Mr. 
Labouchere wanted to know whether it was true, as stated in a well. 
known German paper, that an undertaking was arrived at at 
Osborne assuring an identity of policy between England and the 
Powers forming the Triple Alliance. i Pure conjecture,” Sir James 
Fergusson replied, members noting that this way of putting it did 
not necessarily involve a contradiction of the fact. Sir James fell 
back upon an answer delivered by him‘ upon a similar question 
being put three weeks ago. He said now what he had said then, 
that, in the event of war breaking out, the action of Her Majesty's 
Government would be controlled, as in all other questions of policy, 
by the circumstances of the time and the interests of the country—a 
neatly-constructes ae years left pupaog | much “i 
they were before Mr. Labouc ere endeavoured to probe them to the 
bottom. 

‘Through the remainder of the week the House has been daily and 
nightly engaged upon, Committee of Supply, with which it has made 
fair progress. Effort js concentrated upon the endeavour to com- 
plete Supply to-morrow (Saturday) ; in which case the Appropria- 
tion Bill may be brought in, and, working its ordered pace through 
successive stages, lead to the Prorogation with the close of next 
week. The Irish Votes, postponed from time to time with the con- 
currence of the Irish members, have appropriated the lion’s share of 
the week’s sittings. But the proceedings have been lacking in that 
fire and fury which mark them in ordinary times. It is impossible 
even for Mr. Tim Healy to create a whirlwind 4 ae third baer 
August, with the House empt of listeners, and the certainty of @ 
substantial Ministerial manatee kept in hand within sound of the 
division bell. There has been no reality in the fight, which has, 
nevertheless, been laboriously maintained. 


we OOOO" 


THE SUNDAY OPENING OF GRosvENOR Hous has aroused great 
interest among Londoners. Two thousand persons were again 
admitted last Sunday through tickets from the National Sunday 
League ; but nearly as many applications were refused for want of 
room. Accordingly, the Duke of Westminster has been asked to 
open his collection on a third Sunday. 

THE BRITISH EXPLORERS Lost IN THE CAUCASUS last August, 
Messrs. Donkin and Fox, have been effectually traced by an Alpine 
Club search-party, including the President, Mr. Clinton Dent, and 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, to whom the district is well known. Four 
practised Swiss guides also joined the Expedition. The last news of 
the missing Englishmen showed that they had started up the Ullu- 
Auz glacier towards the mountain marked Dych Tau on the Russian 
The search-party followed their supposed route, and 
came straight upon the lost men’s sleeping-place, a circle enclosed by 
2 low wall of stones, and builtona ledge overhanging 4 great cliff. 
knapsack with provisions, and a revolver lay about 


the bivouac, besides the sleeping-ba sand waterproof coats belonging 
‘es, which were so frozen into the 


g out by three hours’ work. Evidently 
x started thence in light marching order to 


would entail a considerable défour along the 
fatal fall probably occurred on their return, the 
arrest their descent till they reached the great bergschrund at the foot 
No further traces, however, could be found, but the 
search proved that the unfortunate explorers must have succumbed 


to a fall, and not to violence from the natives, a 
No native, says Mr. Dent, could have reached the 


rumoured. ; n ; 
hich is only accessible to trained mountaineers. 
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ELGIAN Ex i i 
Aut ah. Th HIBITION in London next year will open on 
Sea Woes e ee Government have promised 20,000/, 

enses, a i ibi i 
fee by ad pa = will allow all exhibits to be transported 
HE NATIONAL ARM i 
completed in sections, A a eae te 
been chosen to execute the statues and bronze yeltele ye 
He Bement will be sixty feet high ; alt 
WITZERLAND WANTS A Naval FL 
AG. 
no seaboard such an ensign would at first (coe re 24 
Loe it is needed to protect Swiss property abroad or in the caladies, 
eS et Council are now considering the subject. i 
HE TOURIST SEASON IN SWITZERLAND i i i 
ae in an annual profit of 528,000/. to ee ene 
e mel ne pees hotels in Switzerland, which make up 
ial ae and employ 16,000 persons as managers, servants, 
. THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILL PRESENT THE QUEEN with his 
eo in memory of his recent visit to England. The bust is now 
eing executel, and represents Emperor William in the uniform of 
the Prussian Body Guards. He wears his helmet instead of being 
ee as in all previous likenesses. Zi 
“ THEATROPHONE” is shortly t i 
o be placed 
Boulevards, and has already Een inet e Mr. Date 
his visit to the Exhibition. It is an adaptation of the telephone by 
ae any one can be put into communication with a certain theatre, 
= ee the performance for five minutes on paying the modest 

THE PERKY BRITISH SPARROW s0 thoroughly holds its own 
across the Atlantic that it can even worst an alligator. Some visitors 
at Darien, Florida, saw a large alligator snap at a passing sparrow 
when the bird, nothing daunted, flew straight at his adversa ‘y’s eyes, 
and pecked with such vigour and precisi-n that the reptile promptly 
retired under water to get out of the way. 

THE EIFFEL TOWER IS TO BE TOTALLY EcLipsED at the 
great American World’s Fair of 1892, if a Washington architect 
can get his plans accepted. He wants to build a tower 1,500 feet 
high—sgoo feet above the Paris Eiffel—which should stand in the 
centre of a huge rotunda, surrounded by forty-eight iron buildings 
for the different departments of the Exhibition. 

SHAKESPEARE will be well represented on the Parisian stage next 
winter. A French version of Zhe Merchant of Venice, by M. Harau- 
court, will be brought out as Shylock at the Odéon, no translation of 
the piece having ever been played in France. Beaucoup de Bruit 
pour Rien will follow—the Gallic edition of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing—and an adaptation of 77 welfth Night,—Conie ad’ Avril. 

Ricip SABBATARIANS OUGHT TO GO TO SeRviA. The Metro- 
politan Michael has succeeded in getting a law passed by which 
every kind of business is strictly prohibited on Sundays, and on all 
Holy Days of the Orthodox Church. Thus trade is stopped on 
180 days in the year, and a tradesman recentl caught infringin 

y’ year, a MM ging 
the law by selling a pennyworth of rice on a Church holiday was 


fined 4/7. 

THE FRESH-WATER JELLY Fisu, which usually appear every 
summer in the warm water-tank of the Victoria Regia, at the Botanical 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, are unaccountably absent this year. They 
came from Brazil ten years ago with the Ponéederia azurea, and 
greatly interested naturalists, as none but salt-water medusz had 
been known previously. These specimens, however, perished 
immediately in salt-water. 

Tue FAMOUS ALHAMBRA AT GRANADA narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion on Saturday from a tremendous hurricane, which did enormous 
damage in the space of half-a-minute. The Alhambra gardens are a 
mass of fallen trees and uprooted shrubs, hundreds of splendid old 
trees being torn up and tossed about. The windows and roof of 
the Palace suffered, but the building itself is uninjured, although 
several neighbouring churches lost portions of their spires and roofs, 
while-the town-bull-ring is completely ruined. 

THE MARRIAGE of the Princess Sophie of Prussia and the 
Crown Prince of Greece, at Athens, in October, will be accompanied 
by elaborate festivities. All Athens and the Pirzeus will be gaily 
decorated, and the city will keep holiday for a week. The pro- 
gramme includes a grand review for the benefit of the German 
Emperor, who escorts the bride, and gala represertations of the 
national Greek drama, acted by the best artists. 

Bampoo SPROUTS form one of the greatest Chinese delicacies, 
and are sold all the year round. There are the “hairy sprouts” 
and “pencil sprouts » in spring, the “ fire-sprouts” in summer, the 
« horsetail sprouts” in autumn, and the winter sprouts, which are 
chiefly preserved in salt, and exported. The growers assemble in 
the summer, and fix the prices, which no vendor dares alter after- 
wards. The summer sprouts are most esteemed, and the various 
kinds have fancy names, such as ‘ phoenix tail,” “ flying clouds,” 
“ dragons’ grandsons.” 

GENERAL BOULANGER’S Wire leads a most retired existence at 
h her eldest daughter, Malle. Heéléne, absorbing herself 
nd charitable work. She never looks at a newspaper, 
and will not allow the General’s name to be mentioned before her, 
if she can possibly help it. But she could not avoid hearing the 
verdict of the High Court, and then declared, “I refused to be 
divorced from my husband, in order that I might preserve a home 
for him in his old age. | still intend to pursue the same course, as it 
is not my duty to judge him.” “ 1 

A New MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND, Sania Lucia, will be 
brought out next spring. Two small journals are already printed 
for their benefit, but the present venture is intended to introduce a 
wider scope of reading to those educated blind who would be glad 
to keep pace with the literature of the day. Thus the magazine 
will contain reprints of high-class _ literary matter—by the per- 
mission of various publishers—besides original articles, political 
and controversial subjects being carefully avoided. Santa Lucia 
will be printed in Braille type. ; 

NIAGARA FALLS are continually changing shape, owing to the 
force of the water wearing away the rocky bed. It is almost a 
misnomer to call the Canadian portion the “ Horseshoe Fall,” and 
now so large a section of rock has suddenly given way in the exact 
centre of the cataract that the alteration is very remarkable. The 
Americans are always scheming to utilise this vast_ mass of water, 
and now a company proposes to tunnel through the rocks to the 
bed of the river on the Canadian side, and thus secure enough power 
to furnish light and heat to various points within a radius of forty 
miles. By the medium of the Falls electric railways would be 
run to Buffalo and other towns. 

LonpON MORTALITY slightly increased last week, when the 
deaths numbered 1,382 against 1,365 during the previous seven days, 
being a rise of 17, bu below the average. The death-rate 
advanced to 16°6 per 1,000. Different forms of violence caused 49 
deaths, of which 45 were attributed to negligence or accident. 
There were 2,715 births registered—an increase of $35, but 96 below 


the usual return. 
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H. P. LE MESURIER 


Indian Engineer, 
Born 1828. Died July 30, 1889 


MISS COLENSO 


Daughter of the late Bishop of Natal, 
and Zeilous Advocate of the Claims of the Zulus 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A DEPARTURE 


T ’ 
lecteee bi little steep for Nina that night. She was sick at 
le nk that in return for the unceasing kindness Lionel had 
eerie oe her arrival in England, she should be the means 0 
of affairs she this foolish embroilment. She saw the situation 
re haecan: eno Miss Burgoyne was an exacting, irritable, 
alitingy (horn Ue ‘3 o had resented Nina’s presence 1n the theatre 
fury by the aa eginning, and who had been driven into a sudden 
deine big of Lionel (he taking no notice of her either) 
ieee with this interloping foreigner. Moreover, Miss 
ee wa inordinantly vain: to have the popular young 
togerhnee i A a duel on her account—to have their names coupled 
ee pega Fogg Trig greater triumph could she desire 
ciuse of the ak ne Miss Burgoyne might be the ostensible 
Th Gad oe , Nina knew who was the real cause of it; and 
res gain she asked herself why she had ever come to 
lane us to bring trouble upon her old ally and companion 

A : 
af tees pe world of visions that lies just outside the realm 
aCaUITE 4 eat ich great things become small, and small things 
fretted feces 4 and monstrous importance—she worried and 
Stoning 4h e Lionel had laughingly complained on the previous 
g that henceforth there would be no more home-made 
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He held opén the door for her. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


— 


now, if she—that is to say if Nina— 
in her humble way to try what she could do in that direction ? 
de that Miss Burgoyne pre- 


Lionel would be a little generous, and make 
i She and 


Piccadilly ; if he chose to 
y of compen- 
sation. Nina forgot for the moment that within the next few days 
an unlucky sword-thrust might suddenly determine Lionel’s interest 
in lemonade as in all other earthly things: these trivial matters 

of waking dreams: nay, she began 


grew large in this distorted land 
fo think that if she were to leave England altogether, and go 


away back to Naples, and perhaps accept an engagement in opera 
at Malta, then matters would be as before at the New Theatre ; and 
when Lionel and Miss Burgoyne met in the corridor, it would be 
‘Good-evening, Miss Burgoyne 1’ and ‘Good-evening, Mr. Moore!’ 
‘ust as it used to be. There would be no Italian girl interfering, 
‘and bringing dissension and trouble. 

But the next morning, when the actual facts of the case were 
before her clearer vision, she had better reason for becoming 
anxious, and restless, and miserable, As the day wore on, Mrs. 
Grey could hardly persuade her to run down to the Crystal Palace 
for the opening of the Handel Festival, though, as the little widow 
pointed out, Mr. Moore had procured the tickets for them, and they 


“A PRINCESS OF THuLe,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” 


W PRINCE FORTUNATUS’ 


&c. 


were bound to go. OF course, when once they were in the great 
transept ot the Palace, in the presence of this vast assemblage, and 
listening to the splendid orchestra and a chorus of between three 
and four thousand voices dealing with the massive and majestic 
strains of the Messiah, the spell of the music fell upon Nina and held 
absolute sway over her. She got into a curious state of exaltation ; 
she seemed breathless ; sometimes, Mrs. Grey thought she shivered 
a little with the strain of emotion. And all the time that Mr. 
Santley was singing ‘ Why do the nations,’ she held her hand tightly 
over her heart ; and when he had finished—when the thrilled multi- 
tude broke forth into an extraordinary thunder of enthusiasm—Nina 
murmured to herself: 

“Tt is—it is like to take my life-blood away.” 

But when they were in the train again, and on their way up to 
town, it was evident to her companion that the girl had returned to 
her anxious fears. 

“Mrs. Grey,” 
to-night.” 

“Qh, no, don’t do that, Miss Nina!” said Mrs. Grey, with much 
concern ; for she knew something of the circumstances of the case. 

I hope you won't do that! You might simply make matters 
worse. Mr. Moore would not have spoken to you if he thought you 
would interfere, depend upon that. And if Miss Burgoyne is vexed 
or angry, what good would you do ? I hear she hasa sharp tongue: 
don't you try her temper, my dear,” the little woman pleaded. 


she said, suddenly, “I speak to Miss Burgoyne 
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But Nina did not answer these representations ; and she was 
mostly silent and thoughtful all the way to town. When fey 
reached London, they had some tea at the railway-station, and she 
went on at once to the theatre. She was there early ; Miss Burgoyne 
had not arrived ; so ae cca ri ae idee na to 

lle. Girond’s pretty chatter, but not hearin . 
aa pene ie orl 4 a donna appeared ; and she would ning passed 
Nina without recognition, had not the latter gone forward a step, 
and said, somewhat timidly— 

“ Miss Burgoyne!” : 

“ What?” en Miss Burgoyne, Beeppine short, and regarding the 

ian girl with a by no means friendly stare. } Z . 
oe er I have pee) with you?” Nina said, with a little 
hesitation. 

“Yes : what is it?” the other demanded, abruptly. 

“ But—but in private?” Nina said again. “In your room ? 

“Oh, very well, come in!” Miss Burgoyne said, with but scant 
courtesy ; and she led the way into her sitting-room ; and also 
intimated to her maid that she might retire into the inner apart- 
ment. Then she turned to Nina. . 

“ What is it you want ?” 

But the aise found Nina quite unprepared. She had constructed 
no set speech: she had formulated no demand. For a second or so 
she stood tongue-tied—tongue-tied and helpless—unable to put her 
passionate appeal into words: then all of a sudden she said— 

“ Miss Burgoyne, you will not allow it—this folly! It is madness 
that they fight about—about nothing! You will not allow it !— 
what is it to you ?—you have enough fame, enough reputation as a 
prima donna, as a favourite with the public—what more? Why 
should you wish more—and at such a dreadful risk . ’ 

“Oh; I don’t know what you're talking about!” said Miss 
Burgoyne. ‘“ What are you talking about!” 

“The duel—” said Nina, breathlessly. 

“ What duel ?” 

Nina stared at her. : 

“ Ah, you do not know, then?” she exclaimed. 

“What don’t I know!” Miss Burgoyne said, impatiently. 
“What are you talking about! What duel? Is it something in 
the evening papers? Or have you taken leave of your senses?’ 

Nina paid no heed to these taunts. : 

“You do not know, then,” she asked, “that—that Mr. Moore is 
going to fight a duel—with a young gentleman who is your friend ? 
No ?—you do not know it?” : 

It was Miss Burgoyne’s turn to stare in amazement. 

“Mr. Moore ?” she repeated, with her eyes (which were pretty 
and coquettish enough, though they were not on the same plane) 
grown wide and wondering. “A friend of mine? And you come 
to me—as if I had anything to do with it ?—Oh, my goodness |” 
she suddenly exclaimed, and a curious smile of intelligence began 
to dawn upon her face. “Has that young donkey carried the 
matter so far as that?” 

But she was not displeased: nay, she was rather inclined to 
laugh. 

Well, that would make a stir, wouldn’t it? And how did you 
find it out?—who told you ? A duel? I thought he was talking 
rather mysteriously yesterday morning—Conrad the Corsair kind 
of thing—glooms and daggers—so it was a duel he was thinking 
of? But they are not really going to fight, Miss Ross?” continued 
Miss Burgoyne, who had grown quite friendly. “You know people 
can’t give up an engagement ata theatre to go and fight a duel : 
it’s only French gentlemen who have no occupation who do that 
sort of thing. A duel?—a real, actual duel—do you seriously 
mean it?” 

The prospect seemed to afford her great satisfaction, if not even a 
cause for merriment. 

“ Miss Burgoyne, you will not permit it!” Nina exclaimed. 

“T?” said the other. “What have I to do with it? Iftwo men 
want to fight, why shouldn’t they?” said she, with apparent care- 
lessness. 

“Ah, but you know well what you have to do with it,” Nina 
said, with some touch of scorn. ‘ Yes, you pretend; but you know 
it well. The young man he goes from you yesterday to provoke 
the duel—you have been talking to him--and yet you pretend. 
You say, why should they not fight? Then it is nothing to you 
that one friend or the other friend may be killed ?—that is nothing 
to you?—and you know you can prevent it if you choose? You 
do not wish to interfere—it will be amusing to read in the papers ! 
Oh, very amusing! And if the one is killed!” 

“But you know, Miss Ross, they don’t go such lengths nowa- 
days,” said Miss Burgoyne, with great good humour. “No, no; 
it’s only honour and glory they go out for; it’s only the name of 
the thing ; they don’t want to kill each other. Besides, if two men 
mean to fight, how can a woman interfere? What is she supposed 
to know of the cause of quarrel? These things are not supposed to 
be known.” 

“Then,” said Nina, whose lips had grown still more indignant 
and scornful, “this is what I say: if anything happens, it is your 
conscience that will speak to you in after time. You wish them to 
fight, yes, for your vanity to be pleased !—you wish it said that they 
fight about you! And that isa trionf for you—something in the 
papers—and you do not care what harm is done if you are talked 
about! That is your friendship !—what do you care ?—any one 
may be sacrificed to your vanity: fe 

“I suppose if they were fighting about you you wouldn’t say a 
word against it!” observed Miss Burgoyne, coolly. In fact the 
vehement reproaches that Nina had addressed to her did not seem 
to have offended her in the least ; for she went on to say, in the best 
of tempers: “Well, Miss Ross, I have to thank you for bringing 
me the news. But don’t be alarmed: these dreadful duels, even 
when they get into the newspapers, seldom show much harm done. 
And in the mean time will you excuse me ?—Jane is grumbling in 
there, I know. Tell me anything you may hear about it by and 
bye—and meanwhile I am very much obliged to you.” So Nina 
found herself dismissed : neither her piteous appeal nor her indig- 
nant protest having had apparently any effect whatever. 

But Miss Burgoyne, while transforming herself into Grace Main- 
waring, had plenty of time to think over this startling position of 
affairs, and to consider how she could best use it to her own advan- 
tage. She had a nimble brain; and it may have occurred to her 
that here was a notable chance for her to display the splendid 
magnanimity of her disposition—to overwhelm Mr. Lionel Moore 
with her forgiveness and her generous intervention on his behalf. 
At all events, in the first scene in which these two met on the stage, 
Harry Thornhill became instantly aware that the merry and mis- 
chievous Grace Mainwaring appeared bent on being very friendly 
towards him—even while she looked curiously at him, as if there 
was something in her mind. Moreover, she seemed in excellent 
spirits; there was no perfunctory ‘drag’ in her give-and-take 
speeches with the adventurous young gentleman whom fate had 
thrown in her way. He was very well pleased to find the scene 
going so well; he sang his share in the parting duet with unusual 
nerve ; she responded with equal animation; the crowded house 
gave them an enthusiastic recall. But the public could not tell that 
even in the midst of this artistic triumph, the audacious young 
lover had his own thoughts in his head; and that he was really 
saying to himself—‘ What the mischief is she at now?’ 

He was to learn later on in the evening. Just as he got dressed 
for the ball-room scene, a message was brought him that Miss Bur- 
goyne would like to see him for a minute or two as soon as he was 
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d 
ready. Forthwith he went to her room, tapped at her door, entered, 
and hued himself the sole occupant; but the pe ee ee bee 
curtain concealing the te ce was opened abou 
from the ground; and there (the res i i eae 
cealed) hel beheld the smiling face of Grace Seager 
sparkling eyes, and rouge, and patches, to say nothing ©: 8 
nificent white wig with its nodding sprays of ee Sate 

“Just a moment, Mr. Moore,” said she, “and Is alt w: oe 
directly —-and therewith the vision was gone, and the cr 
curtains came together again. “ F 

Very shortly fees the Squire's Daughter ox Het ial 
the splendour of her tae Fp geen mee, ane she lost fi 
in letting him know w e had been summ 1. 

ae om a very iduedthivsty man,” said she, in on lead 
reproach (though her eyes were not so serious) an 6 am oe ieee 
of you that oh should think of harming that poor boy; bu 
not going to allow it—” , 

af Why, who told you anything about it?” he said ; for he could 
not pretend not to know what she meant. “And 

“A little bird,” she made answer, with much complacence. ae 
the idea that you should really want to do such a Hung !—how 
many voices like your’s are there wandering about in oie ne aa 
that you should consider you have any right to dea such a risk! 
don’t mean being killed—I mean catching a cold! I ie aad yeh 
have got to take your coat and waistcoat off—on Calais san Ads 
a wind blowing in from the sea: that isa nice thing for your ¢ ee 
and throat, isn’t it? Well, I’m going to step in and prevent aid t 
consider you have treated me very badly—pretending you didn 
see me, when you were so very particularly engaged ; lai 
mind ; I never bear malice ; and, as I say, I’m going to step in an 

revent this piece of folly.” ‘ 
Pr Very pe obliged: I am sure,” he said, politely. ‘When 
men propose to fight, it is so extremely pleasant to find a woman 
appear to throw a protecting arm over them ! F 

“Oh, I am not going to be repelled by any of your ferocious 
sentiments,” said she, good-naturedly. “I ama friend of both of 
you—lI hope ; and I won’t have anything of the kind—I tell you, I 
won't allow it—” : 2 

“I’m afraid your intervention has come too late,” said he quietly. 

“Why ?”” she demanded. F , 

“Oh, it isn’t worth speaking about,” said he. “The young 
gentleman went a little too far—he has got to be taught a lesson, 
that is all—” ee es 

“Oh, listen to him!—listen to his bloodthirstiness ! she 
exclaimed, in affected horror; and then she suddenly altered her 
tone. ‘Come, now, Mr. Moore, you're not seriously going to try 
to harm that poor boy! He is a very nice boy, as honest and 
simple-minded as you could wish. And such a pretty boy, too—no, 
no, it is quite absurd—” ; 3 

“You are right there,” said he. “It is quite absurd. The whole 
thing is absurd. But it has gone too far.” 

Here Miss Burgoyne was called. ; 2e 

“ Will you leave it in my hands?” she said, leisurely rising from 
her chair, and tucking up her long train so that she might safely 
pass into the wings. : 

“Certainly not,” said he. “You have no right to know any- 
thing about it. The quarrel was forced upon me; I had no wish to 
harm your pretty boy; nor have I much now—except in trying to 
keep myself from being harmed. But that is all over now; and 
this thing has to be seen through to the end now.” 

He held open the door for ier ; and then he accompanied her along 
the passage, and up the steps, until they were both ready for their 
entrance on the stage. 

“Men are so obstinate,” said she, with an air of vexation; “so 
obstinate and foolish. But I don’t care: I'll see if I can’t get 
something done: I won’t allow two dear friends of mine to do any- 
thing so stupid if Ican help it. Why, the idea!—getting into a 
quarrel with a harmless young fellow like that! You ought to have 
been kind to him for my sake—for he really is such a dear boy—so 
simple and good-natured-——” 

“But where ts Grace?” said a voice out there in the wide ball- 
room; and as this was Miss Burgoyne’s cue, she tripped lightly on 
to the stage with her smiling answer— One kiss, papa, before the 
guests arrive.” And, as it turned out, there was no further 
opportunity of talk that night between Miss Burgoyne and Mr. 
Lionel Moore. 

But two days thereafter, and just as Lionel was about to go out 
for his morning ride, the house-porter brought him a card. It was 
Mr. Percival Miles who was below. 

“Ask the gentleman to come up.” 

Here were the preliminaries of battle, then. Lionel had a vague 
kind of notion that the fire-eating youth ought not to have 
appeared in person—that he ought to have been represented by a 
friend ; however, it was not of much consequence. He only hoped 
that there would be no further altercation or throwing of ink- 
bottles: otherwise he considered it probable that this interview 
would terminate in a more English manner than the last. 

The young gentleman came in, hat in hand. He was apparently 
very calm and dignified. A 

“Mr. Moore,” said he, slowly, as if he were repeating words 
already carefully chosen, “I am about to take an unusual course. 
Ihave been asked to do so—I have been constrained to do so— by 
the one person whose wish in such a matter must be respected. 1 
eae come to apologise to you for my conduct of the other 

ay. 

“Oh, very well,” said Lionel, but somewhat coldly: he did not 
seem well satisfied that this young man. should get off so easily, 
after his unheard-of insolence. Indeed, Lionel was very much in 
the position of the irate old Scotchwoman whose toes were trodden 
upon by aman inacrowd. ‘I beg your pardon,’ said the culprit. 
‘Begging my paurdon ’ll no dae,’ was the retort, ‘I’m gaun to gie 
ye a skelp o’ the lug!’ 

“T hope you will accept my apology,” the pale-faced young 
gentleman continued in the same stiff and embarrassed manner. 
“T don’t know whether it is worth while my offering any excuse for 
what I did—except that it was done under a misapprehension. 
The—the lady in question seemed annoyed—perhaps I mistook the 
meaning of certain phrases she used—and certainly I must have 
been entirely in error in guessing as to what she wished me to do. 
I take the whole blame on myself. I acted hastily—on the spur of 
the moment; and now I am exceedingly sorry; I ask your pardon.” 

“Oh, very well,” Lionel said, though somewhat ungraciously, 
“But you see you are getting rather the best of this performance. 
You come here with a ridiculous cock-and-bull story, you threaten 
and vapour and kick up mock-heroics, you throw a bottle of ink 
over a book belonging to a friend of mine—and then you are to get 
off by saying two or three words of apology !” 

“What can Ido more?” said the humble penitent. “I have 
tried to explain. I—I was as ready to fight as you could be; but 
——but now I obey the person who has the best right to say ‘what 
shall be done in such an affair, I have made every apology and 
explanation I could; and I ask your pardon.” 

“Oh, very well,” Lionel said again. 

“ Will you give me your hand, then?” Mr. Percival Miles asked 
and he somewhat timidly advanced a step, with outstretched palm. ; 
“ That isn’t necessary,” said Lionel, making no other response. 

The fair-haired young warrior seemed greatly embarrassed. 

_ “II was told—” he stammered; but Lionel, who was now 
inclined to laugh, broke in on his confusion, 


t of her person being con- ~ 
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“Did Miss. Burgoyne say you w 
shaking hands with me—is that it?” he a ed cee 2 
“'Y—yes,” answered the young Sked, with g 
pace ae : tne young gentleman blushi: g 
Ob, very well, there’s no trouble about’ h: PMNS furiously, 
he gave him his hand for a second: after whe * Lionel gai: 
somewhat hastily withdrew, and no doubt oe the love-loy . 
in the busy crowd of Picadilly, Was glad to lose } ie 
That same afternoon Lionel drove down t : 
was always glad to go along and have a fr) " Slane 
musical affairs with the eagerly enthusiastic os 
particular evening was exceedingly fine and he “Mas and as the 
might induce her to walk in to the theatre eye he thought h. 
Square and the Green Park. But hardly had t a tare 
when Nina discovered that it was not ee Mey left the hous 
that Lionel wanted to talk to her on this cee eal 5 

“ Nina,” said he, with befitting solemni is 

I de “Y; i nity, “T have great news: 
you. am saved, Yes, my life has been saved - News for 
think you? Why, by Miss Burgoyne! Miss. nd by Whom 
protecting goddess who has snatched me away in a cloud’ 
enemy was about to pin me to the earth with his i 7 ust 4s my 
“There is to be no duel, Leo?” she said el Sp 

“There is not,” he continued. “ Miss ae h 
it. She has come between me and my deadly { Sand erbidden 
protecting hand. I don’t know that it is ihilis 4 ‘Da 
for me to find myself in; but one must recognise 
tions anyway. And not only that, Nina, but she sent 
lemonade yesterday! Just think of it: to save wel of 
thing, but to send you lemonade as well—that js alien ee 

” almost too much 
Poor Nica) tf iis wed 

cor Nina! is careless young mz : 

at the address on the wrapper of the Todt, A nae my ooked 
guessed whose was the handwriting—especially recognisable » ee 
foreign-looking Z and Mf. That timidly-proffered little git bs 
Nina’s humble effort at compensation ; and now he was br oi 
forward as a proof of Miss Burgoyne’s great good-nature | ee i 
was Miss Burgoyne who had intervened to prevent this absurd a - z 
Miss Burgoyne, who knew nothing at all about it until Saad 
her! Nina, as they now walked along towards Constitution 1 
was too proud to make any explanation ; only she thought he mioht 
have looked at the address on the wrapper. : on 

“Seriously,” he said to his companion, “seriously, Nina, che has 
put me under a very great obligation, and shown herself very mage 
nanimous as well. There is no doubt she was offended with me 
about something or other; and she had the generosity to put all 
that aside the moment she found I was embroiled in this stupid 
affair. And mind you, I’m very glad to be outof it. It would 
have looked ridiculous in the papers ; and everything gets into the 
papers nowadays. Of course that young idiot had no right to g0 
and tell her about the duel ; but I suppose he wanted to figure asa 
hero in her eyes—poor devil, he seems pretty bad about her. Well, 
now that her intervention has got me out of this awkward scrape, 
how am I to show my gratitude to her ?—what do you say, Nina?” 

But Nina had nothing to say. 

“There’s one thing I can do for her,” he continued. “You 
know how fond actors and actresses are of titled folks. Well, Miss 
Burgoyne is going down to Henley Regatta with a lot of other 
professionals; and I am going too, with another party—Lady 
Adela Cunyngham has got a house-boat there. Very well, if 1 can 
find out where Miss Burgoyne is—and I dare say she will be con- 
spicuous enough, though she’s not very tall—I will take Lord 
Rockminster to pay his respects to her and leave him with her: 


eren’t to co 


’ won’t that do? They have already been introduced at the theatre ; 


and if Rockminster doesn’t talk much, 1 have no doubt she will 
chatter enough for both. And Miss Burgoyne will be quite pleased 
to have a lord all to herself.” ; 

“Leo,” said Nina, gently, “do you not think you yourself have 
too much liking for—for that fine company ?” ce 

“Perhaps I have,” said he, with perfect good-humour. What 
then? Are you going to lecture me too? Is Saul among. the 
prophets? Has Maurice Mangan been coaching you as well? 

“Ah, Leo,” said she, “I should wish to see you give It all up— 
yes—all the popularity—and your fine company—and that you £0 
away back to Pandiani ef i 7. 

“Pandiani!”? he exclaimed. “ Here’s romance, indeed! You 
want us both to become students again, and to have the old days at 

aples back again—” ; 
a no, = 1” she said, shaking her head. “It is the aa 
think of. I wish to hear you in grand opera, or in oratorio~ ce 
to see you a great artist—that is something noble, cr A 
ambitious, something to work for day and night. Ah, mei w ca 
hear Mr. Santley sing ‘Why do the nations —when ph 
thousands and thousands of people sitting entranced, then cian 
myself ‘ There is something grand and noble to speak a a 
people—to lift them above themselves: to give Ls Sak i 
emotion surely that is a great thing—it is high, like aa ant 
a purification—it is—’” But here she stopped with @ itt : oa 
of despair. “No, no, Leo, I cannot tell you—I have not eno". 

- h.” ee 
eee all very well,” said he, “ <a you i talk about Santley : but 
re will you get another voice like his : apepeititl 
ee F ns sing finer music than ‘ The Starry Night 
said. “You have the capacity. Ah, but you a va x0 
you are petted and spoiled, yes; you have not 2 § 
Nina,” said he. BE 


tion—” — 
“ [Il tell you what I seem to have, though, nds with the notion 
I tried ; whereas 


seem to have a faculty of impressing my frie 
that I could do something tremendous it only 1 
know that this belief of theirs is only a delusion. watts, "Os 
“But you do not try, Leo,” said this persistent tay es Ot yell 
life is too pleasant for you; you have not Sere ie worl 
talk is always persiflage—it is the talk of the fashions 
And you an artist!” 
iiens at this moment Lionel suddenly « 
leisurely stroll was likely to make them vie “att 
theatre ; so that perforce they had to leave these pen” ed into a 
the Green Park and get into Piccadilly, 


at this 
to the 


where they jem 


hansom-cab and were rapidly whirled ae ee ation shat 
But if Lionel was to be reproached for his © nee oe ‘ ose 

. ous colluste* 

. . . + in unconscious - 
fashionable friends of his at whom Nina ( Cn aces the 
ham, and he! 
aken the towt 


ad ti 
sisters, Lady Sybil and Lady Rosamund Bourne, ae departed 


social firmament. ost 
gardens of Sir Hugh's house on Campden A enbination affair 
notable festivity, doubtless ; but then it a Se hens 
for Miss Georgie Lestrange had ied ee given i 
occasion ; moreover, they had professional ass! saters. attack d the! 
Mr. Lionel Moore. It was when the ees i enius sone: 2 
own particular pursuits that their indivi = ais tis B 
marked success had attended _their sepa -f had not 3 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, it 15 1 ened Lady $ 
vited the Colonels of the British Army to Tec a of the vtid 
‘Soldiers’ Marching Song’ to the Ps asaenenn “as perfor 
regiments; but in default of that, this compre ation pxnibiti 
nightly, as the concluding ceremony at the ad by the combit 
then open in London ; and as the piece was p/ay 
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r atthe Royal Marines, with the drums of the Ist Battalion 
pants Guards, the Highland Pipers of the 2nd Battalion Scots 
i the drums of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, the 
Guarls, § ‘ce was surely sufficient to satisfy the hungriest vanity 
: who ever lived. Then 

y Rosamund : 

at oe “ne Gallery (a decorative work this was, representing the 
Lanse” a’ slave, with the legend underneath ' Hunc homt- 


ine esse 00-9 *) but also the proprietors of an illustrated 
us he newspaper had published in their summer number, as a 
‘ed supplement, what she had ventured to call ‘ An all-the- 
1 valentine.’ 
-ome one had found it for her)— 
‘In these fair Violets of the Veins, 

The Verdure of the Spring remains ; 

Pipe Cherries on thy Lips display 

The lustre of the Summer day ; 

If [ for Autumn were to seek, 

]'d view the Apples on thy Cheek ; 

There's nought cou'd give me Painin thee, 

But Winter in thy Heart to see. 


had drawn four pretty little landscapes, which, when 
on one sheet by chromo-lithography, looked very neat 
while the fair artist was much gratified to observe 
ring on the placards at railway-stations, or on the 
“tationers’ shops, as she drove along Kensington 


_and she 
reproduced 
and elegant s 
her name figu 
boards in front of stat 
High Street. 
oe of course the crowning achievement of the gifted family was 
ady Adela Cunyngham’s novel. If it was not quite the success of 
cho ceacon, as far as the outer world was concerned, it certainly was 
the most tulked-of took among Lady Adela’s own set. Every 
character in it was identified as somebody or another ; and although 
ady Adela, as @ true artist, maintained that she did not draw indi- 
ut types, she could not stem the tide of this harmless 
“had to submit to the half-humorous inquiries and 
fattering insinuations of her friends. As for the outer world, if it 
remained indifferent, that only showed its lack of gratitude ; for 
here, there, and everywhere among the evening and weekly papers 
the morning papers were perhaps too busy with politics at the 
time) attention was drawn to Lady Arthur Castletown’s charming 
and witty romance of modern life. Alp called to Alp, and deep to 
deep, throughout Satan’s invisible world ; Kathleen's Sweethearts was 
dragged in (apparently with ten men pushing behind) for casual 
allusion in ‘Our Weekly Note-Book ;’ Lady Arthur’s smart sayings 
were quoted in the gossip attached to this or that monthly magazine ; 
the correspondent of a country journal would hasten to say that it 
was not necessary to inform #zs readers that Lady Arthur Castle- 
town was in reality Lady Adela Cunyngham, the wife of the well- 
known breeder of polled cattle, Sir George Cunyngham of the Braes. 
In the midst of all this Lionel went to his friend Maurice Mangan. 

“Look here, Maurice,” said he, “ that book can’t be as bad as you 
tried to make out.” 

“Tt is the most insensate trash that was ever put between boards,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“ But how can that be? Look at what the papers say 1? 

“The papers—what papers? That isn’t what the papers say— 
that is what the small band of log-rollers say, calling industriously 
to each other, like frogs in a pond. Didn’t I tell you what would 
happen if you got hold of Octavius Quirk, or any one of them ? 
How many dinners did your swell friends expend on Quirk ?” 

“Oh, [don’t know. He is pretty often at the house.” 

“He is pretty often at the house, is he?” Mangan repeated. 

“[ hope they won't ask him to Scotland,” Lionel said, ruefully. 

“T can't hear the fellow : it’s just as you say, he’s always in a whirl- 
wind of insistence—about nothing ; and he doesn’t grin through a 
horse-cullar, he roars and guffaws through it. But then, you see, 
he has been very kind about this book ; and of course a new author, 
like Lady Adela, is grateful. I admit what you say is right enough 
—perhaps the family are a little anxious for notoriety ; but so are a 
good many other people ; and there’s no great harm in writing or 
painting, or composing music as well as you can. Mind, I think 
there’s a little professional jealousy about you, Maurice,” continued 
this sage Mentor, “ You don't like a woman of fashion to come 
into your literary circles. But why shouldn't she? I’m sure 1 
don’t object when any one of them tries to produce a little dramatic 
or musical piece: on the contrary, I would rather help. And look 
at Mellord—the busiest painter of the day—look at the trouble he 
takes in advising Lady Rosamund ; she has the free enerée into his 
studio, no matter who is sitting to him. 1 think, for amateurs, the 
work of all the three sisters is very creditable to them ; and I don't 
see why they shouldn't like to have the appreciation of the public, 
just as other people like it.” 
; “My dear fellow,” Mangan said, but with obvious indifference, 
‘do you think I resent the fact of your friend Lady Arthur or Lady 
Adela writing a foolish novel? Far from it. You asked my opinion 
of it, and 1 told you; if you don’t see for yourself that the book is 
absulute trash—but harmless trash, as I think—then you are ina 
happy condition of mind, for you must be easily pleased. Come, 
let's talk of something worth talking about. Have you been down 
to Winstead lately ?” 

. No—never since that Sunday.” 

‘Do you know, your people were awfully good to me,” this long, 
lank, lazy-looking man went on—but now he seemed more inte- 
reste] than when talking about Lady Adela’s novel. ‘I never 
spent a more delightful evening—never. I wonder they did not 
turn me out, though; for I stayed and stayed, and never noticed 
nae laue it was getting. Missed the last train, of course; and 
my all the way up to London; not a bit sorry, either, for the 
pishe was cool and there was plenty of starlight : I'd walk twice as 
th ty spend another such evening. I—I'm thinking of going down 

ere NENT Sunday,” he added, with a little hesitation. 

Fs Why not ?” Lionel said, cordially enough. 

You see,” Mangan continued, still rather hesitatingly,—'" the 

-\‘m rather in the way of getting illustrated papers—and—and 
“ numbers—and children’s books—I mean, when I want them, 
ate Mm get them—for lots of these things come to the newspaper 
is S _ they're not much use to anybody ; so I thought I would 
se HIRES parcel and send it down to Miss Frances, don’t you 

ne ind, for her sick children 
ale oo you went and spent a lot of money,” Lionel said, with 
“ And she was good enough to write back that it was just what 
© wanted ; for several of the children—most of them, I should 
aL ee read, but they liked looking at pictures. And then 
oat a enough to add that if I went down next Sunday, she 
ee - me to see how the things had been distributed—the 
Hhsttes hung up on walls, and so forth—and—and that’s why I 
: ie may go down.” 
Rhian certainly,” Lionel said, though he did not understand 

Sean such excuse was necessary. 

Ee raids t you come down too, Linn? ” Mangan suggested. 

“En hs I couldn't, I'm so busy,” was the immediate reply. 
he ie doe to Scotland the first or second week in August. The 
teas tage to give my voice a long rest ; and the Cunyng- 
Give aan asked me to their place in Ross-shire. Besides, I don’t 
ee Ries in London when there’s nobody but country 
ners ae none too many of them. Of course I'll have to go 

and bid the old folks good-bye before starting for Scotland, 


it 
viduds | 
curiosity. and 
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and Franci : i i ick i 
eee ce Pi you i Eines Sas Francie that I am 
Dae” g _up to see The Squire's 

“Linn,” said his friend, after a second, “wh : c 
old people over to Aix or some such place for a a tie 
awfully proud of you; and you might take Miss Frances a3 well g 
she seems to work so hard—she deserves a rest. Wouldn't that be 
as Sensible as going to Scotland?” 

4 me good chap, I would~do that in a moment—I should be 
elighted,” said he—for he was really a most generously-disposed 

young man, especially as regarded money: time was of greater 

consideration with him. “ But it’s no use thinking of such a thing, 

The old folks are much too content with home: they won't travel. 

oh aes ce come away from those precious babes. 

; . Mind you scold Francie for me!” 

4 Ps al said Mangan, as he accompanied his friend to the 
oor. 

So it was that on a certain evening in August Lionel Moore 
drove up to Euston Station and secured a sleeping-berth in the 
train going North; and no doubt the consciousness that after a 
long spell of hard work he was entering upon a well-earned holiday 
was a very welcome and comfortable thing. If only he had 
been a little more reflective, he might have set to work (here 
in the railway-carriage, as he lit his cigar, and proceeded to fix 
up _ his reading-lamp) and gone on to consider how entirely 
satisfactory all his circumstances were at this moment. Prince 
Fortunatus indeed! Was ever any one more happily situated? 
Here he was, young, full of health and high spirits, excellent- 
tempered, and sufficiently good-looking ; he had acquired a liberal 
measure of fame and popularity; he had many friends; he had 
ample means, for he did not know the difference between a backer 
and a layer, nor yet the difference between a broker and a jobber— 
in fact, gambling either in Stocks or on the Turf had never even 
occurred to him as a thing worth thinking about. But there was 
something further than all this for which he ought to have been 
profoundly grateful. As the long train thundered away into the 
night, there was no dull misery of farewell weighing heavily upon 
him; there were no longing fancies wandering wistfully back to a 
certain house, a certain figure, a pair of too eloquent eyes. He dragged 
no lengthening chain with him on this journey North. For not- 
withstanding his pleasant companionship with Nina, and her con- 
stant sympathy with him and her interest in his professional 
career, notwithstanding the affectionate regard of his Cousin 
Francie, which was none the less sincere that it remained unspoken 
and only to be guessed at, notwithstanding the somewhat jealous 
favour which the prima donna of the New Theatre seemed inclined 
to bestow on him, nothwithstanding the pert coquetries and fascina- 
tions of Miss Georgie Lestrange, to say nothing of the blandish- 
ments and pettings showered upon him by crowds of ladies of 
exalted rank, this fortunate young man (so far at least as he was 
himself aware) was going away to Bootie! quite heart-whole. 

(To be Continued) 
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WINDERMERE TO DERWENTWATER 


GoINc, going—but not yet gone—is the charm of the Thirlmere 
country. Surely the best of alt excursions in Lakeland is that from 
the largest of the lakes to the loveliest—from Windermere to 
Derwentwater! “Know most of the rooms of thy native country,” 
was the pious Fuller’s advice, “ before thou goest over the threshold 
thereof.” Ere long the utilitarians of Manchester will have miser- 
ably marred the beauty of a favourite corner of the drawing-room + 
the beautiful Thirlmere will have been transformed intoa character- 
less water reservoir for Cottonopolis— 


Intruders who would tear from Nature's Book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety. 


Visit the country while there is yet time to see all its endearing 
charms. 

The coach starts from the town of Windermere, but we mount it 
at Ambleside Market Place. Ambleside was an old Roman camp, 
and the name isa corruption of amabilis situs. Hence to Keswick 
is a little over sixteen miles. Within half a mile of Ambleside 
Market Place is Stock Gill, a fine waterfall, of seventy feet, in- 
tercepted half way by a rocky ledge. The approaches to the stream, 
as it hastens to join the Rotha, are exquisite. In a northerly 
direction is the Knoll, the home of Harriet Martineau; a little 
further, and Rydal Mount appears in sight. Our susceptibilities 
as Wordsworth worshippers are wounded by a flippant London 
barrister, who refers to the late Laureate as “dreary old W., ” and 
boasts that, although he has visited the district many times and oft, 
he has never been to see the Master's grave in Grasmere church- 
yard. The coachman is highly indignant, too, for this Philistine 
dares repeatedly to call him “ cabby !” Wordsworth’s home is 
almost hidden by foliage at the summit of a stately avenue. In 
vain the ordinary devotee climbs the hill: Rydal Mount 1s pre- 
served in privacy. If, however, a privileged person, one trips 
along the terraces and inspects the favourite summer-house at the 
end of the garden ; a commonplace door in it is suddenly thrown 
open, and through the doorway the whole of Rydal Mere is seen 
looking like a framed gem. Rejoining the coach, we ride on until 
we find ourselves on the bank of the smallest of the lakes which 
has escaped being called a tarn, not having forgotten, however, to 
glance at Fox How, the famous dwelling-place of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby. On the Mere side is a big boulder, one of the many places 
whither it was Wordsworth’s wont to wander and murmur his verses 
“but to be come at by the breeze.” On the roadside under the 
bare precipice of Nab Scar is the humble whitewashed cottage In 
which poor Hartley Coleridge lived, and loved, and died. 

Sweeping round a turn, Grasmere comes in sight—one of the 
prettiest scenes imaginable. Here, more than anywhere else, the 
spirit of Wordsworth permeates the air, and distils upon the rever- 
berating hills. Scott visited the poet at his first home at Grasmere, 
opposite to the Prince of Wales’ Hotel. We visit him now at his 
last resting-place in the little “ God's-acre,” where he lies beside 
Hartley Coleridge ; and recall his description of the church :— 


Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy—for duration built. 


The little village lies beneath the isolated and peculiarly formed 


Helm Crag, surmounted by the historic rocks known as the Lion 
and the Lamb. ‘ Upon the forest side in Grasmere Vale ” Words- 
worth laid the scene of “ Michael,” while the “ Prelude ” was chiefly 
composed, Lady Richardson reports, on the Easdale side of Helm 
Crag. But now our coach ascends the pass over which the 
“ Waggoner ” pursued his way—Dunmail Ruise, 800 ft. above the 
sea-level, with lofty Seat Sandal on the right and Steel Fell on 
the left. a ; 
Along the watershed is the boundary that divides the counties of 

Cumberland and Westmoreland. Conspicuous is a tumulus, beneath 
which sleeps the gallant King of Cumberland, whose name is given 
to the pass, with half his army, who perished on the spot, to keep 
him company. We now get our first view of Skiddaw :— 

‘What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, 

Mount Skiddaw? In its natural sovereignty 

Our British hill is nobler far ; he shrouds 

His double front among Atlantic clouds, 

And pours forthjstreams more sweet than Castaly. 


As we descend Thirlmere bursts in all its beauty before us. Now, 
alas! the scenery is somewhnt scarred by the operations of the 
Manchester Corporation. The charm of the lake consists in its 
irregularity of outline, in the verdure with which its banksare clad, 
in the little bridge that surmounts the strait which divides its upper 
and lower waters. Now all this is to go by the board. That rock 
—the halfway house—where Coleridge, coming from Keswick, used 
to meet Wordsworth, and on which they cut their initials, is shortly 
to be submerged. ; 

A similar fate will befall the little hamlet of Wythburn, lying 
below us. The descendants of the sturdy “statesmen ” will be 
evicted from the homes of their fathers, and deprived of the little 
church in which those fathers worshipped. We feel sad, but at the 
same time are somewhat impatient with those who would seriously 
contend that the preservation of even such a lovely spot should be 
placed above the needs of a mighty city. From Wythburn “ the 
dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn” is best ascended, although the 
Suet is unseen from the road. We have not time, however, to 

mark the sad spot where the wanderer died,” watched by his 
faithful canine servant and friend. All readers will remember the 
tragedy. Before us opens the narrow valley of St. John referred to 
in Lyulph’s tale of King Arthur. What a strange man Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was to have been unimpressed by such a scene ! 
Mr. Hall Caine assures us he was not. Lovers of Scott must not 
pass by without heeding the “ Rock of Triermain.” Before we 
come into five miles of less interesting country we catch a grand 
glimpse of Blencathara or Saddleback, one of the best loved of any 
of the Cumbrian hills. At last we mount the brow of Castlerigg, 
and see stretched before us a panorama extending from the unde- 
servedly despised Bassenthwaite to the vale of Borrowdale, where 
the good folk wanted to build a wall to keep the cuckoo in, and so 
retain in their midst eternal spring. Keswick—the village by the 
sedges—and lovely Derwentwater “glistening heavenly fair,” its 
dark waters relieved by the emerald islands, are included in the 
view. A heavy shower of rain disturbs our equanimity as we drive 
into the town, with Skiddaw towering above. But we make a brave 
show as we enter the market-place, rousing Echo from her slumbers 
with the lusty horn. 

R. M. L. 


——___>___———_- 


SIR FACOB WILSON 


Mr. JACOB WILSON (as was his title until recently), of Chil- 
lingham Barns, Belford, Northumberland, has for many years 
acted as the Honorary Director of the Shows of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and has, while occupying that position, distin- 
guished himself by his courtesy and indefatigability. He fully 
maintained his reputation during the Show which was held in 
Windsor Great Park at the end of June. At the luncheon given at 
the Windsor Guildhall by Mr.G. H. Peters, the Mayor of Windsor, 
ELR.H. the Prince of Wales took occasion to say :—“ It would be 
invidious to mention names, but I may mention one to whose 
energy we owe a great deal— my friend Mr. Jacob Wilson.” Finally, 
the Queen signalised the Jubilee Year of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and of her own Presidency, by an act which was welcomed 
with the warmest approval: Mr. Jacob Wilson was honoured with 
an invitation to dine with the Queen at Windsor Castle on the 
evening of Saturday, June 29th, and was knighted by Her Majesty 
on his arrival. 

Sir Jacob Wilson was born on November 16th, 1836. He 
studied at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, where he 
took honours in almost every branch of agricultural education. le 
afterwards stulied at Edinburgh, and obtained the first diploma 
ever granted by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Mr. Wilson was then sent to Switzerland to lay out an estate on the 
English system. He next joined his father in his business as 
farmer and land agent in the North of England, especially in 
Northumberland, and later on worked on his own account. In 
1868 Mr. Wilson was elected a member of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and since 1877 he has been 
Honorary Director. He was one of the founders of the Clydesdale 
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SIR JACOB WILSON, KT. 


Honorary Lirector of the Royal Agricultural Show at Windsor, recently 
Knighted by Her Majesty 


Society, and is on the Councils of the Shorthorn Society, the Smith- 
field Club, the Hunters’ Improvement Society, and many other 
agricultural bodies. He is also a member of the Royal Commission 
on Horse Breeding, a Governor of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute. For three years Sir 
Jacob was a member of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 

resided over by the Duke of Richmond, and last year he was 
Chairman of a Departmental Committee of the Privy Council to 
inquire into Pleuro-Pneumonia and Tuberculosis. Sir Jacob 
Wilson has been taken into consultation by more than one Prime 
Minister when difficult agricultural questions have arisen, and it is 
well known that the new Agricultural Department has been largely 
due to his representations.—Our engraving is from a photograph by 
W. and D. Downey, 57 and 61, Ebury Street, S.W. 


——_—_>——_—_——_ 


FARMS MAY BE HAD CHEAP IN HuNGARY. If the owners 
cannot pay the taxes they are forthwith sold up by the State, and 
recently a farm assessed at 60/ annually, was brought to the 
hammer, and purchased for two kreuzers—not quite }4¢. 
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PANTHER SHOOTING IN INDIA 
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“CAPPING” AT EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
A CEREMONY OBSERVED AT THE BESTOWAL OF A DOCTOR’S, MASTER’S, OR BACHEI.OR’S DEGREE 
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THE GERMAN GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL AND 
COMPETITION 


Was this year held at Munich, from July 27th to Suse Zs 
The movement was originally set on foot by Father Jahn, t e 
celebrated German gymnast, who conceived the idea of basins 
together all the principal clubs at periodical intervals to per! 
various evolutions, &c. The first meeting took place on the 
“ Hafenhaide,” near Berlin, in the spring of 1811. Since that time 
the movement has grown extensively, and representative clubs me 
come from all parts of the world to attend the gathering. eae 
festival opened with a grand procession of all the gymnasts, wiic 
perambulated the town, gaily decked out for the occasion with flags, 
bunting, &c. This was followed by a banquet, after which came the 
competitions between the various clubs represented—extending over 
several days—concluding with a grand gymnastic performance by 
the combined clubs. An English contingent (from the Orion 


ENGLISH CONTINGENT IN PROCESSION BEING PELTED 
WITH FLOWERS 


Gymnastic Club) attended this year for the first time, and this has 
keen made the subject of one of our illustrations. Our other 
engraving is a view of the “ Festhalle” (Festival Hall), where all 


MAIN BUILDING OF FESTIVAL HALL 


the entertainments took place. It is a magnificent building in the 
Italian style of architecture, erected at the expense of the Munich 
Gymnastic Club, and is capable of seating 12,000 people.—Our 
engraving of the procession is from a photograph by T. Seiling, 
and that of the Festhalle from a photograph by P. Béttger, jun. 
both of Munich. iii 
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HER Majesty’s THEATRE, The Promenade Concerts at Her 
Majesty's began on Saturday last with every prospect of a successful 
season. We last week briefly described the alterations which have 
been made in the theatre, thus practically converting it into a 
sixteenth-century market-place, with tall timber, brick, and plaster 
houses of the Elizabethan period, a Shakespearian tavern, and a 
massive town-gate with portcullis through which the walls and 
entrance to a medizeval manor-house are visible. The decorations 
were not quite complete on Saturday, but, nevertheless, they gave 
satisfaction. With regard to the musical department, matters had 
been arranged on an equally liberal scale. An excellent orchestra 
under Signor Bevignani performed the Peasants’ Merry-making 
Storm, and Thanksgiving movements from Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony, besides selections from the comic opera Doris and other 
light works. The vocalists were Miss Gomez, who was unwise to 
select as her principal solo Mozart’s “ Porgi amor,” which is not 
quite suitable for a mezzo-soprano yoice; Miss "Hilda Wilson 
who sang two ballads ; Mr. Leo Stormont, who, doubtless, through 
nervousness, gave a somewhat ineffective rendering of M. 
Faure’s “ Les Rameaux ;”” and Mr. Lloyd, who delighted his hearers 
with a magnificent rendering of the ‘“ Rose” song from Balfe’s 
Talisman, and some English ballads. Another special success was 
gained by M. Viadimir de Pachmann in Chopin's “ Andante 
Spianato” and “ Polonaise.” This work, well known at the 
Pachmann recitals, so delighted the audience that they insisted upon 
an encore, whereupon the pianist performed the study in G flat 
No. 5 of the series Op. 10, dedicated by Chopin to Franz Liszt. The 
“classical” nights at this house are fixed for Fridays. 

CovenT GARDEN.——At the Covent Garden Promenade Con- 
certs, the first classical programme was given last week, under the 
direction of Signor Arditi. The most important items were Mozart's 
symphony in G Minor and Beethoven's “ Leonora,” overture No. 3 
The pianist was M. Arthur Friedheim, who was unwise to select, 
for a classical concert, such a work as Liszt's fantasia on Beethoven's 
Ruins of Athens.—On Saturday night, Signor Arditi_ introduced 
the first of a series of complete excerpts from operas. The Church 
scene from Faust was that selected ; the principal parts being sung b 
Miss Nikita, who was rather overweighted as Marguerite Soi 
Se re es i aa also included the theme, with varia- 
a parte oe herzo from Beethoyen’s Szfe/, played by members 

_ DEATH OF MApAME Puzzt.—The veteran pyri 
singing teacher, Madame Puzzi, died on Sunday pe eee 
Harley Street, after a long illness, but at the ripe old age of eighty- 
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one. Very few opera-goers now living will recollect the operatic 


: jesty’s) i he 
début at the King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty’s) in 1827 of t 
remarkably beautiful girl, then known as Mdlle. Toso, who, a a 
solitary season, married her benefactor, the horn player, 2 eee 
Puzzi, and retired for ever from the stage. | During her long - a 
quent career, extending over upwards of sixty years, as her acts 
singing, Madame Puzzi has not only trained several excellent a : 
and has exercised enormous influence over operatic pie nea 
(particularly during the direction of Her Majesty’s by cal 
Laporte and of Benjamin Lumley), but has been the persona ‘ : 
of nearly every great operatic vocalist of her time. She remem an 
distinctly the déduts of Donzelli, Rubin, Lablache, and Grisi, ae 
the first appearance of Malle. Marie Garcia under her more cele- 
brated name of Madame Malibran ; and her store of personal recol- 
lections of distinguished artists of a past age was certainly pin 
There is assuredly no operatic soprano, now living, who retire 
from the stage as far back as 1827. 

“ ELysIUM.” A new short cantata for soprano-solo chorus 
and orchestra, entiled Ziysiwm, by Miss Rosalind Frances 
Ellicott, the gilted daughter of the Bishop, will be produced 
at the first secular concert in connection with the Gloucester 
Festival next month. Miss Ellicott has chosen for her 
libretto the well-known poem of Mrs. Hemans, and in accord- 
ance with the modern custom it follows on almost without full 
close or break. There is a brief introduction, after which 
the chorus in graceful rhythm sing the first three verses of 
the poem, descriptive of the charms of Alysium. The 
soprano-soloist takes up the inquiry, Who with silent tread 

moved o’er The plains of waving Asphodel?” Then in a 
march-like chorus we have the description of the heroes of the 
sword and that of the “sages and seers,” who were “ born by 
Grecian streams.” A more lengthy and very charming 
soprano solo commences at the lines whichallude to ‘‘ those 
of whose abode earth retains no trace.” From thence the 
chorus, interspersed from time to time with a few snatches of 
solo, carries on the poem to the end. At the mention of glory 
we have an allusion’to the march-like theme of the chorus 
“They of the sword,” and the coda at the close of the work 
is framed chiefly upon the Z/ysium theme of the first chorus. 
In Miss Ellicott’s music there is no trace of effort. It flows 
on naturally and melodiously, the whole cantata being 
notable for that graceful thought and daintiness of detail 
which invariably mark the work of this talented young lady 
composer. 
Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—Music lovers will rejoice to hear 
that a more or less authoritative statement has been issued con- 
cerning the report to which we alluded last week, of the new serious 
opera which Sir Arthur Sullivan has so long contemplated. 
It appears that the distinguished musician is now fully engagel 
upon a new light opera for the Savoy theatre, written in colla- 
poration with Mr. Gilbert. This is in a very forward state, and 
it will practically be finished next month, and will probably 
be produced in November. After this is out of hand, and 
long before it is actually produced, Sir A. Sullivan will be 
busy with his duties of conductor of the Leeds Festival. 
Later in the year, he will begin the new serious opera to 
which we have alluded. The libretto is from the pen of 
Mr. Julian Sturgis, who, it may be recollected, wrote the 
book for Mr. Goring Thomas's opera Nadeshda. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s new opera will be in at least three acts, and in all 
probability it will be first heard in public at the new theatre 
which Mr. D'Oyly Carte is erecting in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
NoTES AND NEWS. Madame Patti arrived in London 
on Saturday, and has now gone to her Welsh castle for a 
holiday. She will start her provincial tour in mid-October, 
and, although it is very possible she may sing at Her Majesty's 
next summer, she has, as yet, signed no operatic engagement. 
—M. Mayer, who will direct the opera-season of 1890 at Her 
Majesty’s, is contemplating a series of performances in French, 
alternating with those in Italian.—A definite offer has, we under- 
stand, beem made by Sefior Lago to Mr. Freeman Thomas for a five 
week’s season of Italian Opera at Covent Garden, commencing 
during the second week of November.—The marriage is announced 
of the well-known operatic prima donna Madame Hastreiter to 
Dr. Burgonzio, director of an Italian hydropathic establishment.— 
Madame Christine Nilsson has found it necessary to write to the 
French papers to contradict a ridiculous report that she has been 
seized with deafness and loss of memory. 
—_—_—_—_.—____——_ 


WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TugEsnay, AUGUST 20, 1880. 
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ExpLANATION.—The thick line shows th ‘iati i i 
ie K 5 e variations in tas asizht of t 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (zoth ‘ase, Us “The fie ine 
atest ahace peony poesia the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
readings for each day, with the (approximate) ti t whic 
ernie The information is furnished to us by the Meteo cledes! Othe we 
EMARKS.———Lhe weather during this i i 
0 period has again bi 
oe. niarabtens wh anne in most districts, Sod Tanna ites samen 
erage for the time of year, During the greater part of t “ti 
the barometer has been highest over France and the Soanish Perinsule fant 
ctatang 6 the Northward and North-Westward of our Islands. During the 
_nig Le Sunday (18th inst.), a'well-marked depression passed quickly alon 
pu hal iae Racoala and ras wind increased considerably in force trom Sauihe 
5 5 mpanied by large quantities of rain in th B 
oops thes Sane acroles ees By the next SUaHe ee Ee 
reached the Shetlands, and the weather had improved : 
SO Monday (19th inst.) another welliiaeked es a 
° ae South-West Coasts ; this gradually increased in depth, and tavelled 
quickly in a North-Easterly direction to the North of England. The wind 
ayer ie 2 eee fae We iu the Channel, and very large amounts of ran 
d rly all parts of the country. Under the infl ¢ i 
of bright sunshine the thermometer rose on several Sete bey 
7 pvet the inland parts of England. Salle 
barometer was highest (30‘02 inches) i i : 
cage inches) on Tecetey are inst.); range pe et ages eee Ash iat 
@ temperature was highest (75° i hi = 
Sunday Cues dance Ete ey 75) on Friday (16th inst.) ; lowest. (50°) on 
: Rain fell on three days. Total fall o*51 inch. 


0°32 inch on Tuesday (zoth inst.) Greatest fall on any one day 


On Thursday next the SHAFTESBURY T 

the management of Messrs. Willard and | : 
’ 3 ; “art, w 

Arthur Jones’s new play, entitled The Middlesyoy. With Mr, qe 

already given some account. ‘emnan, of which we hae 

The death of Mr. James Albery, author of 73 i 

ae 4 fi wo RP, 
best and most original English comedy of the | eel Pethaps the 
brought to light the curious fact that the dran He twenty years in 
twisting of hemp to the opening of plots oe turned from the 
did not really forsake the trade to which ie re , Albery, however 
until long after he began to devote his talents t bred and bory : 
manufactory of rope-twine and sacking was pe the stage, His 
the Blackfriars Road, nearly opposite the 3a We mistake not, ig 
Albery’s dramas were numerous, and few ec. Theatre, Mr, 
touch of genius ; but no one attained the weighed of Ath 
tion. His later pieces were mostly adaptations, fetes 

The secession of Mr. George Grossmith a Mr 
company, albeit it has been effected in a friendly y 
for the patrons of the Savoy. Mr. Cisse 
Wilkinson, however, has a decidedly aneinal wen a 
person and style he is curiously unlike his a ena 
Grossmith is spare and slight ; Mr. Wilkinson is He oe 
like a Chinese doll. Mr. Grossmith is dry and i pa ound, 
son is exuberant and restless. He makes a an if a Wilkin. 
Jester in Zhe Yeomen of the Guard, but it is not Mt G mina 
Jack Point, which shows that there may be more tha en 
impersonating the same character. moa ANay af 

The death of M. Damala, husband of Madame S; 
which took place at his residence in Paris ener ae 
not unexpected on this side of the Channel. On the aie 
opening of Mr. Mayer’s recent season at the LYCEUM whe as 
played the hero in Zena, it was impossible not to be stick th ie 
wan and wasted condition, and his slow and languid Nets i” 
Unhappily, this gifted actor had acquired a habit of utehineg wel 
from pain by morphia injections. The little romance of his ‘ - 
marriage in London, his subsequent matrimonial tiffs, and fin 
reconciliation with his erratic wife, are all well-remembered items “i 
dramatic gossip. a 

The story of the Battle of Worcester and Prince Charles’ escaye, 
related so minutely and picturesquely in the Boscobel Tracts, tias 
furnished the matter for the new historical drama with which 
Drury LANE will reopen for the autumn season. The cast of 
Messrs. Harris and Hamilton’s play includes Miss Winifred Emery 
and Messrs. Henry Neville, Arthur Dacre, Harry Nicholls, and 
Luigi Lablache. Parts will also be found for Miss Ada Neilson 
and Miss Laura Villiers. 

Mr. Willie Edouin has once more crossed the roadway of the 
Strand, taking with him Our F/at—which is very successful in spite 
of the dead season—from the OPERA COMIQUE to his old quarters, 
Asa consequence, Mr. Hurst’s amusing comedy, «Esop's Fables, in 
which Mr. Penley and Miss Alma Stanley play so divertingly, has 
migrated to the ComeDy Theatre. 

Mr. J. T. Grein and Mr. Jarvis are engaged in adapting to the 
stage Mr. Thomas Hardy's novel, “The Woodlanders,” with the 
sanction of the author. The adaptors, it will be remembered, were 
responsible for that curiously interesting adaptation from the Dutch 
which was produced this summer at a smatice at the PRINCE OF 
WALES’s. 

The great Exhibition at Paris has had, as usual, a disastrous effect 
upon entertainments in that city ; but the theatrical statisticians are 
finding consolation in the fact that the receipts of the Paris theatres 
since April contrast at least very favourably with those of the cur- 
responding period in previous exhibition years. : 

Mr. Ben Davies's part in Dorzs, at the LyRIc Theatre, is to he 
transferred to Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, in order to give the former 
gentleman an opportunity of taking a much-needed holiday. 

The new operetta, Love's Trickery, which is to precede Doris st 
the Lyric this evening, is described as “ of present-day interest. 
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Tus SUMMER HAS BEEN UNUSUALLY WET IN THE ues 
STATES, especially on the Atlantic seaboard. During July ae < 
of rain was the average fall over a wide belt of country, reacains 
from New York to Charleston. A wave of dense Atlantic vapour 
extended over land and sea, causing terrific floods in the Easter 


States, and producing continual rain on the ocean passages. 


Paris EXHIBITION ITEMS. Now that the various Sayer 
have left Paris, the heirs-apparent are arriving. The eS as 
Tunisian throne, Prince Taieb, brother of the Bey, van + C tied 
son, has been greatly féted, the Duke of Braganza 1s ie Migs i 
together with the Khédive’s two sons, and Prince Bau Oe eibiben 
the Belgian throne, has been thoroughly “doing tne his ie 
He was charmed with the Eiffel Tower, and telep ee expe 
pressior:s to Brussels from the summit, this being es a ped 
ment of the telephone between the Tower and any lorels eed 
Books of tickets for the ascent are now issued, to avoid wit The 
the entrance. Each book contains ten tickets, and oT ace aa 
colonial /éfes introduced last week are very success u tke me 
picturesque. The various natives march in procession, © 
with its characteristic music, while the Tonkinese dra 
the rear, Much interest is felt in the Buddhist Pagou ut 
Tonkinese bonzes in yellow satin mantles, and six as Pf varies 
cessionise and dance before the altar to 4 hideous. discor reservtil 
brass instruments. If the chief ne ee are pl ‘i tall, 
M. Alphand proposes to turn one of them into #5” ae 
Shh woul provile light for the neighbouring quart 
Eiffel Tower was struck heavily by lightning es ; 
Monday night, but was not injured, Those a fell from the 
at the time felt a great shock, and molten meta was envelore 
lightning conductors, while the watchman at the top 
in a thick white cloud like a snow-drift. fine 

Tue “GRAPHIC” WayzGoosE.— Ihe aes ee aturday 
employés of this journal was held at the Rye occasions take 
August 17th. The chair was, as on many Bee ‘fat 
by Mr. Arthur Locker, the editor, who afterwards he 
prizes to the successful competitors 1n the sports, 
the dinner. The following events were decided :— 


ater second + 
220 Yaros Hanprcar.—Grover, 3 yards start, first : T. eal fists 
7, third; W. Filkins, 6, fourth. Second man only one first ; L-usiod 
G ros EABDS HancreaP (aged fifty ).—1 urtle, 8 yards start, 
zood finish. Fi, 
too YARDS HanpicaP (age forty to fifty).—Stallard, tr ae 
g yards start, second. Splendid fin.sh,, Won in the fast pi) 
130 YARDS Hanpicap (age under thirty) —Heat a é 
Waller, 2, second. Heat 2: Murray, 4 pees Se soratcl 
. H. Filki rds start, first ; re 
Mee Ges ae vais et Filkins, 4s second ; I 


eon brings UP 
§ 
where three 


Ay 
is 5 


J. Filkins, 16 yards start, first ; H. Fill ‘Vs lade ( Oe ait 
igo Yarps Hanprcap (age thirty to forty) —Rowen, vol by eight yards 
15, second ; Baker, 16, third, Easy victory for Rowen, W srs Meet Nuch 
fight for third place. Final Heat: Pain, first 

Pe Se FUN ATN BacewAne Race.—f! yreks and Met 

; Iker, third, Won bya yard. 5. first ; Eis 

eeaETy Vanne THREE-LEGGED Race.—Parker and Ransom, “ sturiss, third 
calf, second ; Browne and Cooke, third, , first ; Barnes: second ; Cutts; 

too YARDS EGG-AND-SPOON Race.— Young, first; etart, 


f Vs if 
White, fourth ; Berwick, fifth. ss pout he bo SOT: hes, 

too YARDS CONSOLATION Racg.—Stevens (aged ae Tat by atew inches. 
Waller, scratch, second. Hard struggle for second P Jace. 


MAHARAJAH OF BENARES AND 
HIS SUCCESSOR 


Ishri Prasad Narain Singh Bahadur 
tate horn in 1819, and succeeded to the throne on the 
(5 was anle in 1838. The late Maharajah was a Gautam 
death yas entitled to @ salute of thirteen guns. He ad- 
Brahmans) a dominions with much method and energy, was 
init ular, and was distinguished for his loyalty to the 
jecerveulY me In the terrible time of 1857 the Maharajah came 
pritish coe his services, and those of his troops, and all his 
forward be he disposal of the British Government, and made a 
pesos ots for the equipment of the guns which accompanied 
free $! 


THE pATE 


Maharajah 


of his 


THE LATE MAHARAJAH ISHRI PRASAD NARAIN SINGH 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.I. 


Sir Henry Iavelock in his advance from Benares to Allahabad, 
an example which exercised a wide-spread and salutary influence in 
other districts. His loyalty was rewarded by Lord Canning, who 
raised his status and allowed him the right of adoption. In later years 
Lord Northbrook appointed him a member of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, an office which he held for three years. When the 
Delhi Assembly took place, Lord Lytton invited him especially, 
not only as a Prince of exalted position, but also as a member of his 
Council. On the assumption by the Queen of the title of Empress, 
Her Majesty cnferred_on the Maharajah the Grand Commander- 
ship of the Stur of India. The late Maharajah was a keen sports- 
man, and eforded the Duke of Edinburgh during his visit some 
good tige:-shooting. His relations with the other feudatory chiefs 
were of a most friendly nature, while many acts of charity and kind- 
heartedness are reported of him. We will only give one. Some 
years ago the late Mr. E. A. Reade, one of his friends and advisers, 
mentioned a certain place—Stoke Row, in Oxfordshire—where the 
inhabitants suffered from a scarcity of water. The Maharajah at 
once agreed to provide a well there, and desired Mr. Reade to 
have the work executed. The late Maharajah was a great lover of 
literature, and, though ignorant of the English language, was well 
yersed in European manners and customs. He breathed his last on 
June 13th, 1$$9, and has been succeeded by his nephew, the 
Maharajah Prabhu Narain Singh, who is thirty-two years of age, and 
has received a good English education, The present Maharajah 


THE MAHARAJAH PRABHU NARAIN SINGH 


Ce ns uncle's character and qualities, is very fond of sport 
an os US uncle, is a good shot. During the latter days of his 
tehimn si eg Si when the powers of government were delegated 
nent dre aharajah showed much aptitude and ability for govern- 
well jae he bis eas with a rare tact and discretion, which promise 
Moat rule—Our engravings are from photographs by the 
ieee s own artist, Mr. Jageswara Prasad, a native of 
gar, Benares. 


_—_o—_—_— 


coe S RAE Lerer CoLony has been formed in Torres 

af le appropriately tamed “ Damien Island.” Speaking 

ve ec ae superstition prevails in Southern India, that no 

tren Pe buried underground, or the rains will fail. Any leper 

Mane a e police is immediately dug up by the villagers, and 
posed to be devoured by dogs and wild beasts. 


THE GRAPHIC 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


AN epic of much poetical force and i 

C f strength 
but rhythmically melodious, is Mr. C. ra gis oie 
(Kegan Paul). The narrative is in four books, and is a fence ect 
of the Lesbian singer when she finds ‘ : 


Love, friendship, serving hands 
A dream of yesterday, a fallen dream 
From which I am awakened. 


The uprearing of this mistress of the lyre b her br 

after the ideal of feminine sadewendence tad eee 
touchingly pictured, though the reader may have an uneas 
suspicion that both Cleon and his sister, as here portrayed, are ery 
much conceptions of an after-age for all the antique setting. This 
of Sappho, the child, is well expressed :— ' 


By slow degrees a wistful spirit stirred, 

Which felt the love that lapped its life, and strove 
For fuller comprehension, but ere long, 

Finding the mystery beyond its ken, 

Grew reconciled to yield a childish trust, 

And take the wholesome sweetness of its life 

‘As some most natural birthright. 


The betrayal of Sappho by her lover Phaon and by her friend 
Agapé, whom she had nourished, and in saving whom from a mad 
wolf her brother had received his death wound, is forcefully and 
finely told. Sappho’s soliloquy, before she seeks relief from her 
soul-weariness by suicide, is worthy to rank beside some other 
eloquent and famous passages of blank verse. Mr. Dawson deserves 
to be congratulated on what we assume to be his first public 
appearance as 4 poet. 

The little book of “' Poems ” (Swan Sonnenschein), by “ Antzeus,” 
consists of “ As He List,” a comedy, and a few shorter compositions 
gathered together under the suggestive heading “ Olla Podrida.” 
‘The comedy is slight in its construction, but the story, such as it is, 
is cleverly and humorously worked out, Still, a good deal in the 
work of “ Anteus ” is trivial, and there is a disposition to mistake 
coarseness for wit. The best and most unaffected of his verses are 
those to “ Spring,” which close :— 

Now she's wreathed with roses ; 
Now with bitter breath ; 

In one hand are posies, 
In the other—death. 


We have received from Herr Moritz Schauenburg, of Frankfort- 
on-Main, the First Canto of * Lord Byron's ‘ Don Juan,’” translated 
into German by Herr Julius von Eden. The translator had amused 
the leisure hours of a sojourn in ‘America with rendering “ Don 
Juan” into his native tongue. Finding how keen an interest his 
countrymen took in this work of the great English poet, he has 
issued the version before us of the First Canto. He has adhered to 
the verse, form, and measure of his original, and, considering the 
difficulty of his task, has, we should conceive, been very successful. 
Thus, for example, he gives the well-known verse beginning “ ’Tis 
sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark ” :— 


Und lieblich auch des Hofhund’s Bass ertdnt, 
Fin Froh Willkomm, wenn wir dem Hause nah’n, 
’S ist lieblich, dass sich Jemand nach uns sehnt, 
Und Augen glanzen, die uns kommen sahn.” 


Messrs. David Bryce and Son, of Glasgow, have reprinted Tom 
Hood’s * The Epping Hunt,” illustrated with six engravings on 
wood by Branston and Wright, Bonner, Slader, and J. Williams, 
after the designs by George Cruikshank. The Easter chase at 
Epping is now a thing of the past, and it will surely not be 
regretted by the most enthusiastic Jeudator temboris acti who may 
read the pun-full description of it. 


—— 


A LUCKY DAY ON THE USK 


THE poets talk of summer “burning itself away,” but in the 
ungenial July of 1888 it had for several weeks been trying to drown 
itself, Rain had fallen for many days, diversified with torrents of 
hail, and snow in some places, with thunder and lightning, an 
almost entire absence of sun, and a miserably low temperature. It 
was impossible to make hay, to play at tennis, or to catch trout. 
All at once it occurred to us that no weather could be more suitable 
for salmon-fishing ; s0 next day we sought a lovely stretch of 
the Usk below Abergavenny. Fancy a wide, curving, murmurous 
river, slightly tinged with colour from the Welsh mountains, with 
fair open meadows behind us, and on the opposite side that most 
picturesque of English trees, the willow, in profusion. Here a 
hoary-headed patriarch shook its tresses in the soft Welsh wind, 
there a row of juveniles seemed to come down hand-in-hand to try 
the safety of the bank, and there again one had fallen into the 
river in past days, and marked a famous pool called “ The Grin,” 
probably because most people grinned a very ghastly smile after 
losing their fish in its recesses. It is quite possible, however, that 
a Welshman would tell us it was spelled “ Grynne,” and meant a 
shady cover. Such are the freaks of etymologists. Above, the 
river seemed to flow out of curving woods which ran up the sides 
of distant mountains, and over them spread a wild stormy sky, here 
and there between the torn clouds disclosing patches of saffron and 
sapphire. Such was the Usk and its surroundings. . 

p—, the fisherman, speedily donned waders up to his middle, 
ether his mighty two-handed rod, let out line, and fastened 


ut to, 
a a @ernb,” ze., a_large purple fly, wingless, and tipped with 
silver list. Q—— R , and S—— sat on the bank admiring 


and encouraging. It was the perfection of a salmon-fishing day— 
cloud, wind, and drifting shower promising sport, while the river, 
larger than usual, would naturally invite the fish to run up from 
the sea. For some time nothing rose, and all was still in the 
rapidly-flowing Usk. Q—— took her paint-box, and, having 
wandered up for a field or two, found a beautiful “ bit” of water 
and tree scenery, and sat down with brush and canvas patiently to 
her artistic work. We lounged on the bank, exchanged gibes at 
one time with P—— at his fruitless toil as he cast over the stream, 
and then encouraged him, or told stories of monster salmon. 
few years before, for instance, above Abergavenny, in this very 
Usk, a fisherman had laid down his rod, disgusted with his want of 
hen an outsider had taken it up, and, in his first wild cast, 
had hooked a very large fish. It soon sulked under a rocky shelf, 
from which no amount of stone-throwing could dislodge it. A boy 
who could swim well dived in, frightened out the fish, and the 
anglers eventually killed it—a monster of 41 lbs. : 

While this cheering tale was being told, that curious mood, 
a due probably to some 
atmospheric changes undiscernible by our duller senses, had ensued, 
and several were moving before us in the river. Small ones—grilse 
or sea-trout—leapt playfully out like bars of silver, and fell in again 
with a loud, resounding splash, larger ones rolled over and over, 
and churned the water into belts of foam, which floated down from 
the widening rings made inthe currents. Soon P was fast in a 
gallant little seatrout, much to our delight. It danced along the 
surface in a series of leaps, then darted across, and up and down for 
a minute or two, but had no chance with the stout salmon-rod and 
stalwart angler who wielded it, Soon P——, by main force, 
dragged it to land, and R gaffed it—a fresh, silvery fish of 
peautiful proportions, not unlike a large mackerel, three pounds in 
weight. This was hailed as an omen of better things to come. 


success, W: 
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: Lunch was hastily discussed, and we wandered up stream, halting 
just above a railway bridge which here spanned the Usk. A fish 
was seen rising, but after many attempts P-—— gave up all hope of 
beguiling it. S took the rod, and made several chance casts 
near the bridge, when with a rush from the nearest pier the salmon 
hooked itself, and forthwith, as usual, darted up stream. 
resumed the rod, and endeavoured to draw the fish quietly out of 
harm's way, well above the bridge. If it could only rush through 
the piers into the strong currents beneath rod and line must have 
broken at once. Several times did the fish rush across, again 
returning head downwards for the bridge. Each attempt was with- 
stood by P—— with all his might. Finally, to end the story, the 
fish was wound closely up by the bank, and quickly gaffed by 
5 . It proved to be a fine salmon of 14 lbs., hooked foul by its 
own rush from the bridge in one of the pectoral fins, and thence 
able to use its utmost strength in vigorous attempts to escape. 

Then we returned where the little fish had been caught, and 
P—, discarding his purple fly, put on a very showy yellow lure, 
not unlike a glorified “ Jock Scott,” a kind of fly which, in Scot- 
land, is known as a “wasp.” Wading far in, P threw this 
under the opposite willows. Hah! a rise, a plunge, a snap, and a 
big fish has gone off with the fly! Without a moment’s lamenta- 
tion P—— came back to the bank, and put on another fly of the 
same kind. It was not likely that this fish would return to a 
similar lure, but there might be others in that pool. After three 
casts he felt a heavy tug under water, and quickly regained the 
bank. The salmon was ploughing its way up stream, and from the 
rush it was making, and the “ whish, whish!” of the line as it 
swiftly cut the water, was evidently a good fish. In a moment 
more it darted to our feet, and splashed a little, and then hey 
presto ! rushed once more into the stream, and while we thought it 
just in front by a succession of wallowings under the willows, and 
perilously close their gnarled roots, showed us that it was indeed a 
fine fish. A heavy salmon will often thus “ drown” the line, as it 
were, and appear in a fresh spot itself. Over and over again it re- 
peated this manceuvre, darting from one side of the river to the other, 
while P—— let out or regained line as needful, tugging meanwhile 
at the still undiminished strength of the salmon. The rod bent and 
quivered, the line sang through the reel and “ whished ” through the 
streams in a most exciting fashion. Q , in response to our shouts, 
flung down her painting, and ran down to see the coup de grace. 
After five-and-twenty minutes of stern fighting, the end slowly came ; 
the big fish rolling over and over, and struggling like a porpoise just 
in front of us as it was drawn slowly, but surely, by that remorseless 
rod nearer and nearer to the bank, Then R. stripped off his 
stockings, slipped into his boots again in a moment, seized the gaff, 
and rushed in when his opportunity came. There was a mighty 
splashing, a long heavy drag, and the fish was drawn out on the 
shingle. Finally, amid our cheers, S—— applied a stone to its 
snout as a “ priest,” and the end of the big fish had come. 

There is no need to tell with what pleasure we bore it to the fishing- 
cottage, and suspended it by the weighing machine from a long spar 
thrust into the cavity of a large tree in the garden. Joy of joys ! 
It weighed 29} Ibs., the premier fish caught that year in the Usk, so 
far as we knew. Then, with a look at the neighbouring church, 
coyered with various kinds of creepers, with its two singular recesses 
on the exterior of the east end (probably holding relics in olden 
days), and with a last glance at the Parish Cross in the yard peace- 
fully wreathed with honeysuckle by the vicar’s kindly care, we 
regained the railroad. And much did the porter and station-master 
at the little station congratulate P. , and wonder at what 
Herodotus would have called this “ mighty bulk of ae 


JS 


«Common Cray,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin (3 vols.: Ward and 
Downey), is a quite sufficiently interesting novel, of a rather melo- 
dramatic type, and contains some decidedly powerful characters of 
the broadly-drawn and highly-coloured kind. They are also well 
contrasted, and provide plenty of variety. The principal part 1s 
taken by one of those wonderfully beautiful and dangerously pas- 
sionate young women, with a strong dose of gipsy blood in them, 
who are at any rate permissible in fiction if not commonly met with 
out of it; and, if her final behaviour ought to have sent her into 
penal servitude instead of marriage with the man of her heart, her 
wholesome incapacity for learning to be a lady will obtain for her a 
good deal of very real, if secret sympathy. Nor is a certain skill 
in finer portrait-painting wanting, as in the case of the elaborately 
washed-out Mrs. Chetwynd, who gets her way by dint of feeble- 
ness; and in her daughters, one of whom represents the ideal to 
which Zella’s “common clay ” could never be moulded. The novel 
is certainly too long for its plot, and too diffuse altogether ; but it 
has no other short-comings worth mentioning, and there are dra- 
matic touches about its situations which would have counterbalanced 
more numerous faults of a more serious kind. 

“How They Kept the Faith,” by Grace Raymond (1 yol.: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons), showing evident signs of American 
authorship, is a serious historical study of the Huguenots of 
Cevennes before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and is 
written, to say the least, with a full appreciation of the French 


sufferers for the 


deal with religious : ‘ 
rancour from first to last it is solely persecution which she abhors, 


and not the 
Churches persecuted if they had the chance, wa’, of necessity, 


also the persecuting one. 
of her subject, from the ordinary sources, without going so far under 


quality, local colour. e \ d 
2 book of exceedingly good intentions which have to a not incon- 


siderable extent been realised ; and it ought to find favour among 
persons with a taste for serious fiction, who are content with the 
conventional views of religious history. 

* by G. Beresford Fitzgerald, F.S.A. (2 vols. : 
F. V. White and Co.), without coming within the class of historical 
novels, depends very much for its real, apart from its intended, 
interest upon its reference to fifty years ago, including a visit to the 


plot upon the particular impossibility which Mr. ald | 
selected. He, at any rate, should have known that a provision ina 
will in general restraint of marriage is, except in the case of a widow, 
ipso facto null and yoid. Readers are, however, by this time too 
well accustomed to novelists’ law to be troubled on this score, 
though it is a pity that, in days when everybody thinks himself and 
herself more competent to try any case than the whole bench of 
judges, the public instructors—that is to say, the novelists—are not 
a little more careful. On the whole, “Clare Strong” is decidedly 
pleasant reading. : 
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i 4 , vols. : Black- 
“Margaret Maliphant,” by Mrs. Comyns Carr (3 vols. : 
550 ail Sees), at the somewhat obsolete school of Miss Rhoda 


Broughton, but less frivolous, much less audacious, less bright ot 
therefore less effective; for, without the audacity of a verita 
sapeur in fiction, the school is nowhere. Mrs, Carr deserves 2 
respect for her short-comings in this regard ; but they are eae 
less fatal to complete success in a school wherein she is too Boon - 
artist to succeed. She has, in her heroine, Margaret Malip ? A 
revived the odiously rude young woman | with red oe A 
beautiful sister, who (the heroine, not the sister) is supposed to be 
so unnatural as to write for the public, in the first person, the story 
of how she told a particularly mean and treacherous lie for ss own 
advantage. Most people will think the best portions of the volumes 
are those which touch on Nature and Natural History—that is to 
say, in which Mrs. Carr departs from her unfortunate and are 
genial model. These portions are excellent and altegether 
symrathetic ; one feels tate authoress is one who knows how to 
read Nature without a translation. ; 

In ‘Where Have You Been?” (1 vol.: Dighy with Long) Kate 
Thompson proves the possibility of writing a novel without once 
using the word “and,” even in naming the firm of publishers upon 
the title-page. She has even, with some industry, selected her 
poetical chapter-headings so as to carry out her determination. to 
boycott the conjunction of her antipathy. Thereis not much excite- 
ment or amusement to be got out of the process or its result ; but 
doubtless it gave the authoress an additional interest 1n writing @ 
story which, while decidedly feeble in motif, contains some passages 
of very fair comedy. If farce be, as it has been defined, the logical 
development of an absurdity, Kate Thompson has produced the very 
reverse of farce, inasmuch as she has based a thoroughly illogical 
story upon a not unreasonable foundation. For a time we were in 
hopes that she was about to make a plunge into Gilbertian burlesque 
—a performance for which her group of young people was by no 
means ill adapted. But the plunge was never made ; and we are in 
considerable perplexity why, except to prove the easy dispensability 
of “and,” which nobody ever doubted, the story was ever written. 
There are hundreds of words requiring elimination from fiction in 
preference to the most harmless of conjunctions. | 
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Messrs, NoVELLO, EWER, AND Co.—The holidays are rapidly 
drawing to a close, and choralists will return to their church-work 
with renewed vigour. There will be a demand for new music, to 
meet which “Novello’s Short Anthems” have just now been 
published. We have received a dozen of this very excellent series, 
which is to be continued. These anthems are, for the most part, by 
well-known composers, whose names are guarantées for sound work, 
“God, Who is Rich in Mercy” (I.), and “ Our Soul on God with 
Patience Wait” are by G. M. Garrett (VH.);,“ When my Soul 
Fainted within Me” (IL), by J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. ; “ Praised 
be the Lord Daily” (III.), by J. Baptiste Calkin ; and many other 
sterling works, noteworthy for their cae aa and freedom from 
difficulties. —T he latest numbers of Novello’s Octavo Anthems are : 
“Lo! Summer Comes Again” (335), intended for harvest or 
general use, music by Dr. Stainer, words by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Wells—a composition of no mean merit; and 
“In the Fear of the Lord” (338), by J. Varley Roberts, 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., also highly to be commended—Nos, 552-3-4 
of“ Novello’s Part-Song Book” (Second Series) are bright and 
melodious, music by Franz Abt. They are tespectively, “The 
Rover's Joy,” “Evening Song,” and “The Flowers’ Review.”— 
Nos. 634 and 636 of Novello’s Tonic Sol-Fa Series area pretty 
four-part song, “Crocuses and Snowdrops,” mere by W, 
Passmore, music by Henry Smart; and “The ‘Lord is King,” a 
short Easter anthem, by Josiah Pittman.—V. Noyello has arranged 
“Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame,” composed by Harwood, as an 
anthem for four voices.—No. 120 of “Original Cdmpositions for the 
Organ” isa “Solemn March,” by B. Luard Selby—a smoothly- 


written composition. 


| 

MISCELLANEOUS.——“ Tell Them!" a song, published in four 
keys, words by Clifton Bingham, which are very|poetical, music by 
F, P. Tosti, which is below the mark of what wé look for from this 
versatile composer (Messrs. G. Ricordi and Co.).—A dramatic 
poem, by the Marquis de Leuville, is “ Samoa” (“Britons Bravest 
of All”). It has been set to appropriate music by Michael Watson. 
This song is published in three keys (The Viaduct Publishing 
Company).—A song which a tenor should hasten to make his own 
is “True Heart,” written and composed by Henry Chard and 
W.H. Squire. The compass is from D below the lines to G above 
the lines. Two songs, ‘“‘The Sea Hath its Pearls,” words adapted 
by Longfellow from Heine’s poem, and “ A Storm Wind,” music by 
R. Ernest Bryson, will prove useful to a tenor of medium compass 
(The London Publishing Company).—“ Barcarolle in G” for the 
flute, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Whewall Bowling, is a 
pleasing melody of an ordinary type, which will prove useful to a 
student of that instrument (Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co.).— 
“Luvima Waltz,” by H. M. Benoliel, is a fairly-good specimen of 
its school, and gives promise of better things to come (Messrs. 
Forsyth Brothers), 


SHOREDITCH BY THE SEA 


THE natives of Shoreditch by the Sea are 4 very shrewd and 
humourous lot of people, who thoroughly understand the tastes and 
requirements of their summer visitors, most of/ whom come from 
the East End of London, bringing with them |large families of 
sickly children, whose pale and wizened faces ‘tell of close and 
stuffy dwellings in the over-crowded streets of thejGreat City. The 
native has a very simple method of catering for hese people. He 
provides them with plenty of public-houses and a variety of enter- 
tainments of the music-hall order—nothing more. 

Fronting the beach, the native has built a number of very gaudy- 
looking gin-palaces, with the usual fascinating array of announce- 
ments touching “Old Tom,” and other such ravishing concoctions, 
so that the thirsty Londoner can sip his favourite beverage amidst 
familiar surroundings, while enjoying at the same time the healthful 
breezes of the sea. Alter his early dip, the visitor, as a matter of 
course, takes a glass of rum and milk, which is provided for him by 
the considerate native at five o’clock in the morning if necessary. 
A glass or two of stout before breakfast, or a glass of stout mixed 
with rum, is warmly recommended, too, by the obliging towns- 
people, who are always ready to point out a good,house for refresh- 
ments of this kind to inquiring strangers. i 

When fine, the open-air concert on the beach is largely patronised 
by lovers of the comic song. Here we can sit and listen to the 
latest vocal refinement from London, sung by artis/es who take 
care that the delicate humour of the song shall not suffer in 
their hands, emphasising by gesture and by voice the exquisite 
touches of wit and raillery with which the charming compositions 
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abound. And we all join in the chorus, too—husbands, wives, and 
children, for we know these songs well—better a great deal than 
we know the Church Service. In the evening we attend another 
music-hall entertainment on the pier, all dressed in our best style 
for the occasion, and giving ourselves London airs for the special 
benefit of the natives, whose honest faces, brown and tanned from 
the sea air, wear a quite smile of dubious import, which we 
naturally suppose to be significative of their admiration and 
approval. We don’t join in the choruses now as heartily as at the 
day concert, for we change our manners with our clothes at Shore- 
ditch by the Sea, dropping the free-and-easy style of pipe and 
flannel jacket, and assuming instead the haughty grandeur of broad- 
cloth and a twopenny cigar. ; 

Of course, like all visitors to the seaside, we are nautical to the 
finger-tips, and take every occasion to display before the natives our 
ig I mean our knowledge—of marine subjects. The shrewd 
native encourages us in the idea that we are all born sailors, gravely 
asking us for our opinion of the weather, or what we think of that 
there craft in the “hoffing,” and questioning us with child-like 
simplicity on sundry topics of this kind, not the ghost of a smile on 
his weather-beaten face the while. ns 

In return for so much true politeness and civility we patronise 
the accommodating mariner’s sail-boat, which he boldly calls a 
“yacht,” taking a sixpenny sail round the light-ship, and returning 
to land with the air of men who had recklessly performed a daring 
and desperate deed. Then you should see us walking, with a true 
ailor-like swing, on the beach afterwards, and talking profoundly of 
“tacking,” and heavy seas and squalls, and so forth, very much to 
our own enjoyment and satisfaction. 

We are very fond, too, of having “our picture took ” at 
Shoreditch by the Sea, and scores of oily-haired “ artists,” in shabby 
velveteen coats and greasy Alpine hats, are perpetually inviting us, 
in the words above quoted, to favour them with a sitting. “The 
light is “fust-class now,”: they assure us; and, with alluring smile 
and verbal guarantees of the most unreserved kind, they easily per- 
suade us to “give them a turn,” in exchange for which they give 
us a turn—though of a different character—when we see the result 
of their labours. 

Phrenology, too, flourishes on the beach in this delightful 
watering-place, and several very wise-looking professors of that 
mysterious science are busily occupied all day handling the heads 
of East-End Londoners at sixpence per head, a reduction being 
allowed in the case of families and schools. How the professors 
succeed in preserving a grave countenance while examining the 
bumps of their patrons, who are in all cases very much in earnest 
during the operation, I cannot understand. Few things are more 
laughable than the serious way in which the phrenologist assures 
some limp and faded-looking woman—the very picture of nervous- 
ness and timidity—that she is a person of strong and decided 
character, with a propensity to domineer over her fellow-creatures, 
which is unworthy of a Christian woman. But he foresees that she 
will conquer this failing in time, and, solemnly exacting a promise 
from her to that effect, dismisses her with a fatherly pat and a smile. 
Perchance his subject is a chuckle-headed man, with a coarse, fat 
face, utterly devoid of any trace of refinement or sensibility. And 
yet the bumps show a love of poetry and deep artistic feeling, and 
a general sympathy for everything that is beautiful and refined, 
The fat man smiles. The phrenologist thereupon solemnly warns 
him not to carry his artistic sympathies too far—to keep them within 
Christian bounds. ‘ Remember Shelley! remember Byron!” he 
pees pocketing the fat man’s sixpence, and looking out for a fresh 

ead. 

The beach is the favourite hunting-ground of the gipsy fortune- 
teller, and many of these gaily-dressed impostors, with stained 
faces and Brummagem jewellery, roam about all day on the look 
out for dupes. And sad to relate, the female visitors to Shoreditch 
by the Sea are easily persuaded to listen to the odious lies of these 
cunning palmisters, who are amazingly quick in finding out the pet 
weaknesses of their foolish clients. One would imagine that in 
these days of progress and enlightenment fortune-telling would prove 
a poor business, but is evident that we have thousands in our midst 
—people of some education, too, who still believe in it, and who 
spend money in encouraging its crafty professors. 

It will thus be seen that Shoreditch by the Sea is in many respects 
a typical watering-place of the popular kind, without any pretensions 
to refinement or any influence of that sort. And surely this is much 
to beregretted. Why should not our popular seaside resorts furnish 
their visitors with something better in the shape of amusements than 
comic songs and public-houses? A good band or two in the open air, 
a miscellaneous concert under cover, where one might listen to 
decent songs and orchestral music daily—these, and other such forms 
of refined and intellectual enjoyment, would tend to make places like 
Shoreditch by the Sea infinitely more wholesome and profitable than 
they are now to the majority of their summer visitors, 

M. L. B. 
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THE PHLEGRAZAN FIELDS 


Ric as is the colouring of land, and sea, and sky, brilliantly 
clear the atmosphere, and glorious the all-gilding sunshine on the 
Neapolitan coast, yet it is by no means unpleasant to pass for a 
short time into the shade and coolness of the great Grotto of 
Posilippo, the gate of the Phlegreean Fields. 

The “Grotto” is really a tunnel; but very unlike the dismal 
low, brick-arched, underground roadways we in England know as 
tunnels. It is a lofty cavern, in some places sixty feet in height, 
cut, probably by Agrippa, quite through the hill of Posilippo, a ridge 
of soft, yellowish tufa-rock, and the walls, rough and irregular as 
the ancient excavators left them, meeting above, form a more or less 
pointed roof. Its length is nearly half a mile; but, as the grotto is 
straight, theintense exterior light, streaming in from each end, with 
the soft yellow glow from a few lamps suspended at intervals in the 
interior, just sufficiently illuminates the whole to give a weird and 
romantic effect, sombre, yet picturesque, to the subterranean scene, 
The grotto is a public road, and one much used, since it is part of 
the most direct and least hilly route from Naples to the country 
lying between that city and the Gulf of Gaeta. 

This district is the remarkable area on the northern side of the 
Bay of Naples, known from the most ancient times as the Campi 
Phlegrzei, and which, from its being almost made up of old volcanic 
craters, has been likened to a portion of the surface of the moon. 
Its extraordinary features, with its phenomena of hot fumes, some 
mephitic, some hygienic, and its hot springs, together with 
traditions of earlier more pronounced volcanic action, attracted the 
attention of the ancient poets, who made the region the scene of 
many of the classic fables. Here was Avernus and the entrance to 
the realms of Pluto, here were the Cimmerian abodes, here came 
“pious AEneas” to consult the Sibyl, here was the ‘Forum of 
Vulcan,” and here, on a bold headland, was laid the body of 
Misenus, the trumpeter of Hector, and here, too, did Hercules 
construct the Lucrine causeway over which to drive the oxen of 
Geryon. Virgil, the Wizard of the South, above all others, gave to 
the Phlegrzean Fields a poetic, not to say supernatural, charm, which 
added to that which must ever attach to the natural features of the 
district, invests this small area with unique and surpassing interest. 
The hill, or ridge, of Posilippo, on which the author of the A®neid 
lived and wrote, and on which his tomb now stands, overlooks, on 
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one side, the Bay of Naples, along the shore of which it extends for 
three or four miles, and on the other the whole area of the 
Phlegrzean Fields, of which, indeed, it may be said to form a por- 
tion, and which stretch westwards and northwards between the sea 
and the great Plain of Capua. The luxuriant growth of vegeta. 
tion, the produce of fertile soils under a southern sun—the vine- 

ards that clothe the slopes, the orange, lemon, and olive groves, 
sometimes to the water's edge, the cypress and chestnut and ilex, 
the cactus on the banks of deeply-cut roads, and the arbutus covering 
the rough sides of craters and of cones—gives to a district which has 
been the scene of terrific and devastating phenomena a peaceful and 
most inviting aspect. 

The volcanic character of the Phlegraan Fields is not, however, 
at all concealed, but only softened and rendered beautiful by 
Nature’s transparent veil of exquisite greenery ; for every rock we 
see is of volcanic materials, every excavation is in tufa or lava rock, 
while the old craters are conspicuous, and “stuffe” still emit 
hot fumes, and “therm” still pour forth hot water to attest 
the continuing, though feeble, volcanic action yet existing below the 
surface. 

On emerging from the Grotto of Posilippo, the village of Fuori- 
grotta is passed through, and soon the old crater of Agnano is seen. 
This one is not, however, conspicuously crateriform, the encircling 
ridge being much worn and irregular, while the level interior plain is 
cultivated. Previous to 1873 a lake of water, since artificially drained, 
covered the crater-floor and brightened the scene with its gleaming 
surface. Close to are the Stuffe de Germano with their hot fumes, 
and near them the better known Grotto del Cane, where an accumula- 
tion of heavy carbonic acid gas on the floor will not permit a dog to 
live. The practice of suffocating and reviving a poor dog is still 
favoured by some visitors who are, let us hope, more thoughtless 
than cruel. A lighted torch is sufficient to demonstrate the presence 
of the gas, without causing any pain or suffering. 

Though it requires some geological knowledge to detect the 
volcanic origin of Agnano, the neighbouring Solfatara plainly 
declares its volcanic character by its bare volcanic rocks, by its hot 
sulphur-depositing fumes issuing from a fumarole, and by the flat 
crater floor, giving unmistakeable evidence of its cavernous foun- 
dations in the resounding noises caused by heavy stones being 
thrown down on the ground, The walls of the old crater are 
mainly formed of elevations composed of fragmentary materials ; 
but at one point there isa mass of lava-rock, the result of the last 
eruption from this vent in 1198. The lava was not very fluid, and, 
flowing slowly towards the sea, it solidified into the rock-mass 
called Monte Olibano, now quarried for road material. There are 
also quarries in the tufa near here for Pozzuolana, famous from the 
time of the Roman architect Vitruvius for producing a cement that 
sets under water. The neighbouring town and port of Pozzuoli hus 
many interesting associations. It is the Puteoli of old, one of the 
two parts of ancient Rome, and the place at which St. Paul lance 
when on his way to the Imperial city. The town was then a ve'y 
important one, but it has suffered greatly from earthquakes, and 
from the eruptions of the Solfatara and Monte Nuovo. 

At a short distance past Monte Spina—a portion of the old crater 
wall of Agnano—to the north-east rise the sides of the great crater 
of Astroni. The circumvallation of Astroni, having a total length 
of no less than four miles, is, with the exception of the entrance. 
gap, a complete circular rim, and a perfect natural amphitheatre, 
with a flat floor, like that of the Solfatara, is thus formed. But, 
unlike the interior of that crater, Astroni presents a scene of the 
richest verdure and arboreal luxuriance, for the old crater is now 
really a beautiful park, adorned with groves of ilex and lakes of 
water, though it is used as a Royal game preserve. 

The manner in which volcanic cones and craters are formed is, 
indeed, shown by the neighbouring beautifully-perfect crater of 
Monte Nuovo, on the western side of Pozzuoli, and close to the sea, 
which- entirely resulted from a single eruption so recent as 1538, 
which in two or three days piled.up a conical hill of nearly 500 feet in 
height, with a deep central crater. 

From the summit of Monte Nuovo, an easily-climbed hill covered 
with shrubs, a most comprehensive and interesting view is obtained 
both of volcanic cones and craters. Of the former there is that 
on which the observer stands, and a little to the east rises the much 
greater one of Monte Barbaro, the highest in the Phlegraean Fields, 
covered with vineyards, while to the right is seen Astroni. Of 
craters, that of Monte Nuovo, the most perfect of all, is immediately 
below, the Solfatara is on one side, and, not to mention others, 
lake-filled Avernus is conspicuous on the other. Besides cones and 
craters, the prospect embraces the city of Pozzuoli, with the ruins 
of the Temple of Serapis, and its world-famed three marble 
columns, telling of the sinking and rising again of this part of the 
coast since the times of the Romans, and the “ Bridge of Caligula” 
projecting into the sea with its mollusc-bored piers, confirming the 
same wonderful tale. ‘hen over the blue waters of Pozzuoli are 
seen the volcanically-formed shores of the Bay of Baiz, of 
Misenum, and of the Island of Procida, and at a greater distance, 
risirig out of the Mediterranean, earthquake-shaken Ischia is 
crowned by the now dormant volcano Epomeo. The smoke of 
Vesuvius is far to the south, and indicates the extent in that 
direction of the volcanic region, of which Monte Nuovo is the 
last formed, but by no means the least interesting feature. 

The old crater of Avernus, too, with its shining lake-waters and 
surrounding foliage, with its “Cave of the Sibyl” and its Temple 
of Apollo, with its poetic and mythological associations, is certainly 
not wanting in variety of attractions. Separated from Avernus by 
but a small space is Lucrinus, beloved by the oyster-eating epicures 
of old Rome, with its Herculean causeway, and across the bay here 
formed by the projecting headland of Misenum, is the site of Bais, 
the Brighton of the ancient world of fashion, the resort of the most 
wealthy and luxurious of Roman patricians, and a place still 
possessing the hot-springs that were the origin of its ancient glory. 


Land of Venus, golden coast, 
Nature’s fairest gift and boast, 
Happy Baiz. 


The Mare Mortc and the Elysian Fields are very near; and 
then, along the coast to the north, lies the Lago Fusaro, the ancient 
Palus Acherusia ; and, beyond, the site of Cumee, that earliest of the 
cities of Italy, for it flourished before Rome was founded. 

And nowhere outside the walls of Rome itself can be found a 
locality so full of memorials of its ancient days, or possessing such 
intimate and so many personal associations with its most famous 
men. At the extremity of the ridge of Posilippo, with its tomb of 
Virgil, isthe Grotto of Sejanus and the villa of Lucullus ; near it 15 
the Temple of Fortune and the School of Virgil ; and close by is the 
site of the ancient Pharos. West of Pozzuoli and the Serapeon 1s 
the villa of Cicero ; by the shore, and close to the Lucrine Lake, 
are the Baths of Nero; and the great amphitheatre where that 
tyrant fought with beasts is just outside the city of Pozzuoli, for it 
was the amphitheatre of Puteoli. The tomb of Agrippina Is near 
Baiz. The port of Misenum was the chief station of the Roman 
Fleet—the Portsmouth, as Baize was the Brighton, of the “ Empire 
of the world,” a 

Ina villa on Nisida Brutus meditated on his assassination of 
Julius Caesar, and here the great Cicero conferred with the “noblest 
Roman of them all.” At Baiae Czesar, and Hadrian, and Severus 
had palaces ; and Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Lucullus, Horace, and 
Pliny, in their sumptuous seaside villas, enjoyed the ofium cum 
dignitate, and all the pleasures that boundless wealth and Roman 
luxury could furnish, 
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THE PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF THE CAUCASUS 


WRITTEN BY DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 


F.R.G.S. 


URING THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS-=—since the following article was first written— 
the Caucasus" has been frequently brought under the eyes of newspaper readers. The 
Czar has, for the first time, made a railroad tour of this outlying portion of his dominions 

A most lamentable catastrophe has befallen one of the several English exploring parties that 

have been engaged in the mountains during the summer, whereby Mr. W. F. Donkin, the 

Honorary Secretary of the Alpine Club and_ Photographic Society, and Lecturer in Chemistry 

St, George's Hospital, and Mr. W. H. Fox, well-known in business and as a leader in all 

t his native town of Wellington, Somerset, with two Oberland guides, have lost 


D 


athletic games 


their lives. 
~~ On August 29th or 3oth, last, as we know from aletter of Mr. Fox to his interpreter, the party 


left a bivouac in the Doumala Valley, in the district of Bezingi, intending to cross the glaciers 
of Dychtau to Karaoul, in the Balkar Valley. Both valleys are north of the chain, and corre- 
cpond to the Zermatt and Saas Valleys in Switzerland, Dychtau standing as it were in the place of 
the Dom. Some traces have been found of the mountaineers’ passage on the glacier figured in 
the woodcut of Dychtau—but we have no definite evidence as to the nature or exact locality 


TETNULD FROM ABOVE MULAKH, SUANETIA 


MR. W. F. DONKIN 


MR, H. FOX 


Who lost his life while Exploring in the 
Caucasus, August 1858 


Who lost his life while Exptoring in the 
Caucasus, August, 1888 


of the accident which must have overtaken them. It is certain (despite of state- 
ments to the contrary) that the weather was favourable for a week after they 
started, ‘There is no risk of robbery or violence in that part of the Caucasus. 
The idea that they committed any imprudence in not taking native guides is 
absurd, since there are no natives competent to act as guides. All is con- 
jecture, but an avalanche was most probably the cause of the disaster. A 
search, actively conducted by the Russian authorities, with the assistance of Mr. 


ICE LAKE BELOW THE KLUCHOR PASS 


Phillipps Wolley i i 
y, an experienced Caucasian traveller, w d i 
the season and the lack of mountaineering experience of repairs salts Mei eed 


well, geography | gents bd cy to require stating to English readers. It may be 
1 , to | a e Caucasus,” in a geographical 
ae /aucasus, g phical sense, denotes a range of 
= ee a south-easterly direction from the Black Sea, near the Straits of Kertch, 
eee ts eles of about 600 miles, between 45 deg. and 4o deg. N. latitude—nearly, 
pe eta me ee lel with the Pyrenees. Ina political sense the term Caucasus is applied 
aneraeret a. ee his Mew as ey the portion of the isthmus under the 
f eutenant of the Caucasus at Tiflis, the limits of which have 
ret hee ops _ tendency to stretch southwards at the expense of Persia and Turkey. "Ciscan= 
ce deer genera name of the section of these Prognces north of the great chain, Transcaucasia 
ion south of the chain, which here divides Europe from Asia. 


AOUL CHEGHEM WITH ENTRANCE TO THE JILKISU 


But it is the Caucasus of physical geography, “the Frosty 
Caueasus,” that we propose to illustrate. The moment is appro- 
priate, for it is likely soon to become familiar to our more adven- 
surous Long Vacation Tourists. Mountains, like authors, have their 
vogue. In Greek days every playgoer knewof the Caucasus. It 
formed a background to life and to the stage. It was the highest 
chain, the only icy chain, in the known world ; to its base Jason was 
sent, and on it Prometheus was chained. Then the centre of civilisa- 
tion shifted westwards, the Alps became to the Romans the typical 
mountains, and the “inhospitable Caucasus ” was thought of, if at 
all, as the end of the empire, the convenient barrier against the hordes 
of Northern Asia. Down to ourown day ignorance increased, Arrian, 
in the reign of Hadrian, knew more of the Caucasus than some 
writers do in the reign of Victoria. Twenty-two years ago Keith 
Johnston’s “ Dictionary of Geography” told its readers, “ The 
mountains of the Caucasus are 
not peaked as in the Alps, but 
are either flat or cup-shaped ; 
the existence of glaciers is un- 
certain.” 

Since that sentence was se- 
riously written light has spread. 
The tendency of the time is to 
discover “high places.” The 
last century found out the merits 
of the seaside. Our own has 
found a rival health-resort in 
Alpine valleys and the iced 
glacier air. The Alps have been 
made both a playground and a 
sanatorium. Europe is not too 
richly supplied with such play- 
grounds. The Pyrenees are 
hardly snowy enough to satisfy 
our requirements. The Alps and 
Norway alone have had to fur- 
nish the glacier scenery and air 
so many summer travellers 
crave. It seems now that we 
may add the Caucasus as among 
the ranges accessible to Long 
Vacation Tourists. The foot of 
the range can be reached either 
by Moscow or Odessa in six 
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days from London ; 
railways run along 
its flanks from 
Novo Rossisk, the 
new Ciscaucasian 
port on the Black 
Sea, to Vladikaf- 
kaz, and from Ba- 
toum through 
Tiflis to Bakou, 
and it is as safe 
and easy to post 
across the moun- 
tains, through the 
Dariel Gorge, and 
over the Kresto- 
waja Gora, or 
Cross Pass, as it is 
to drive over the 
Simplon. Along 
these main routes 
(described in 
Murray’s “ Hand- 
book ”) the tourist 
can circulate al- 
most as comfort- 
ably as in central 
Europe. But the 
scenery he will see 
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may, perhaps, disappoint him, for the lakeless skirts of the chain cannot com- 

ete with the delightful sub-alpine regions of Switzerland, the Salzkammergut, 
and North Italy. More adventurous travellers who wish to penetrate the 
mountain valleys must for the 
present lay aside all expecta- 
tions based on Alpine travel, 
and look forward rather to 
a district without inns, and 
without carriages, where, as 
in Syria, tents and provisions 
and an interpreter are almost 
necessary, but where, unlike 
Syria, they are not always 
forthcoming. These diffi- 
culties, however, will doubt- 
less diminish year by year, as 
more and more pioneers pene- 
trate the country. Already 
this season we hear of several 
English. 

For those who approach 
the Caucasus from the north 
side the first halting-places of 
interest are the Caucasian 
Baths, a cluster of Cossack 
villages, with good hotels and 
mineral springs, situated near 
a group of volcanic hills which 
break the rolling steppe in 
sight of, and some forty miles 
north of, the great snowy 
dome of Elbruz. The springs 
at Patigorsk:are sulphureous ; 
the Narzan, or Giant’s Source, 
at Kislovodsk is sparkling 
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ironwater. Here dur- 
ing the summer months 
congregate, not only 
the cream of ,Russian 
official society in the 
Caucasus, but also 
many noble families 
from Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. The com- 
fort of their railways 
leads Russians to think little of 
long journeys. 

Halfway between‘the Mineral 
Baths Station and Vladikafkaz, a 
superb view of the snowy’ chain 
opens out before the traveller. 
On his right is the huge mass of 
Elbruz (18,526 feet) in the centre 
tower the granite peaks of 
Koshtantau (17,095 feet) and 
Dychtaus(16,927 feet) ; away in 
front Kazbek,ga slender pyramid 
1,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc, shows its pale sncws 
against the horizon. The last 
wooded spurs of the chain, drop 
suddenlytinto the steppe, as the 
Alps drop into the Lombard 
plain. Only here we see no 
campaniles, and little 
cultivation, only the 
grassy tombs of forgot- 
ten warriors, reedy 
riverbeds (such as are 
so well described in 
Count Tolstoi’s Cau- 
casian novel “ Les Cos- 
saques”’), and _ inter- 
minable flowery prairies. 

At Vladikafkaz post 
carriages must be taken 
for the two days’ drive 
to Tiflis. There are 
two famous sights on 
the road. One is the Gorge of Dariel, a savage rent between granite cliffs 
gloomy, but not equal in variety and beauty to other less-kn 
The next is the view (see illustration) of Kazbek from the post station of 
Like Elbruz, the mountain is an extinct volcano. The remaining peaks of t 
chain are mostly composed of crystalline rocks, which, as in the Alps, form the 
therange. Its geology has as yet, however, been but superficially examined. 
was first climbed twenty years ago by three young Englishmen with a Chamo 
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still believe it to be inaccessible. 
Leaving the “ regular round” 


tourist to drive down to Tiflis, we shall here 
readers to visit with us the wild recesses of the central chain 


(see illustration); but it is in the Central Caucasus, 


From the north it is not iore difficult than Mont Blanc, but most Russians an 


grand and 


own Caucasian defiles. 
the same name. 


he central 
nucleus of 

Kazbek 
nix guide. 
d natives 


invite our 


between Kazbek and 
wards in Daghestan, 


Elbruz. There are isolated snowfelds and glacier groups east eer 
Schamyl’s country, a region of bleak, bare uplands, and strange, contortee heig : 
west of the Dariel, that the mor 
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THE BEZINGI GLACIER 

more beautiful valleys and noblest ee rao ; = 
peaks, passes, and glaciers are aa eee ke ae 5s “7. a 
found. The snows are far more oe . 
continuous than in the Alps. West 
of the Mamisson Pass (9,200 feet), 
a new carriage road from Vladi- 
kafkaz to Kutais, there is, fora dis- 
tance of 80 miles (as far, that is, 
as from Mont Blanc to the St. 
Gothard), no gap under 19,000 feet, 
no pass that does not, like the St. 
Theodul, near Zermatt, cross snow 
and ice. Caucasian shepherds, 
however, are bolder—made so per- 
haps by necessity—than Alpine, 
and do not hesitate to drive sheep, 
cattle, and even horses over €x- 
tensive glaciers. An encounter on 
a snow-field with these herds and 
flocks, guarded by huge dogs and 
sword-and-dagger-equipped Tartar 
shepherds, is one of the picturesque 
incidents so frequent in Cauca- 
sian travel. The road to the 
Mamisson Pass on the north of the 
chain traverses the country of the 
Ossetes, an Iranian tribe, who 
; have lately bean studied by a 
BAKSAN TARTARS AT URUSBI distinguished Russian ethnologist, 
Professor Kovalesky. Their lan- 
“ett guage is said to resemble Sanskrit. 
Pliability appears a marked characteristic of the race. A few are Mohammedans, like the 
Hadji, who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, shown in the woodcut, wearing a turban. 


GLACIER 


THE CEI GLACIER, SEEN FROM THE MORAINE BELOW THE FIRST ICE 


+ The majority, however, | _ were 
nominally converted to Christianity 
by the Russians, to whom by their 
ready submission they opened the 
way to the conquest of the whole 
chain. Ossete officers now serve in 
the Russian army, and even lead 
cotillons at the hotel at Kislovodsk ! 
The majority of the tribe wear the 
common dress of the Caucasus, ahigh 
sheepskin hat and light-coloured 
frock-coat, furnished with silver cart- 
ridge pouches. But the poorer 
sort appear in shapeless felt wide- 
xwakes, resembling those in use for 
lawn tennis. : 
Immediately above the Mamisson 
Pazs towers a great cluster of peaks, 
the only one of which that has been 
yet measured, generally known as 
‘Adai Choch, is exactly the height of 
Monte Rosa. On the north side fall 
immense glaciers, of two of which we 
give views. The Cei Glacier is that 
by which M. de Déchy ascended the 
peak just named in 1884; the Kara- 
am Glacier descends lower than any 
cther on the north side, and is one 
of the greatest in the chain. The 


THE GLACIER OF ADISH, SUANETIA 


HADJI (STYR-DIGOR) 


se 


TARTAR WOMAN AT URUSBI (BAKSAN) 


ice-fall shown is nearly 4,000 feet in height, and our countrymen who, 
in 1868, first explored the “ Frosty Caucasus” spent six hours in 
forcing their way through its labyrinth of towers and chasms. South 
of the Adai Choch group the River Rion—the Phasis 0. the 
ancients—rises in a beautifully wooded basin, ringed in by snowy 
peaks. But the most beautiful of all the high mountain valleys of 
the Caucasus is Suanetia. It is thus described by Mr. D. Fresh- 
field, who has visited it three times:—“ Suanetia is the upper basin 
of the Ingur, a river which flows into the Black Sea between Poti 
and Sukhum Kaleh. It is about the size of the valley of Aosta 
(forty miles by fifteen), which it in many ways resembles. Its 
rock-girt basin combines within its limits the two most striking 
elements of Caucasian scenery—mountain sublimity and sylvan 
loveliness; it is a paradise of our European forests and flowers. 
Over the sources of the Ingur towers the; gigantic wall of the 
central chain in cliffs that dwarf even those of Monte Rosa above Macugnaga. 

Beside the heights of Shkara and Djanga the elegant pyramid of Tetnuld shoots up to a height 
of about 16,500 feet.” [It was first climbed by Mr. Freshfield in 1887.] “Further west, at the 
head of a glen where birch and ash, beech and pine mingle their branches above a dense un- 
dergrowth of golden azalea and pink or creamy rhododendrons, rise to an equal height the twin 
towers of Ushba, the Matterhorn of the Caucasus.” Y 

“ Great glaciers pour in shining, frozen cascades from the snowy heights ; others, gliding more 
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gently from the crest of the chain, afford a passage to the Tartars of the northern v i 
r 2 1 c t a valleys d 
of bartering their sheepkins for the fruit of Suanetia. Opposite the central chain ant dividing 
Suanetia from the outer world, runs the lofty comb of the Leila Mountains reaching 12,000 
feet, and covered also with glaciers.” ; ie 
The oa a ba a eraueh a pad gorge at present impassable for horses between the two 
ranges, and such traffic as there is finds its way into the valley over a lofty rid 
closed for weeks in winter. : Pe eee 
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MAP OF THE CAUCASIAN RANGE 


TUE CiNITRAL CHAIN, WITH MOUNTS KOSHTANTAU AND DYCHTAU 


atlages of Suanetia—which lie between 3,500 and 7,000 feet 
The v "eaclevel—are strangely different from those of the high 
HoT eet the Alps. Every man’s house is here literally his castle. 
villages) V's group of stone barns, surmounted by high towers, 
5 found 1 old Italian towns. In one group of hamlets, or 
e over seventy of these towers erect, at 
houses consist of but one room, the only 
vee are small and high up, the smoke escapes through the roof, 
vere rude stools form the only furniture. A wooden pas- 
ing cut down in case of emergency, leads from the 

Ladders, easily remove- 
skulls of wild goats lie about on 
the walls are loopholed for 


or three 
-apaite of be 
apanie 

ie 3 the tower of defence and refuge. 


aule, mount from story to story ; 
ie landings; 02 the top story 
{ung 1s two adjoining hamlets were frequently at war 
ln the old days wo J ne Bie q' y 

‘chts of pasturage, and public enmities were supplemented 
py private feuds. The firm hand of Russia has now put an end at 
he to the disorders of Free Suanetia. Priests have been sent to 
te penple, who had forgotten their religion, closed their churches, 
He ‘d from Christianity into nature worship; and schools 


and relapse ‘ : f % 
have been opened in sev eral villages, the good results of which are 


already apparent. ; 
At Betsho under Ushba resides the Russian magistrate, with a 


force of ten Cossacks. Nothing can exceed that official’s kindness 
and hospitality to travellers. ; ; ; ; 

The tasin of the Myjalaliz, shown in one of the illustrations, with 
the great peak of Tetnuld rising in the background, is the starting 
point for a glacier pass, the Thuber, leading over the main chain 
into the country of the mountain Tartars, who live between the lofty 

ranite Tidges of the central group. 

If Suanetia answers to Val d’Aosta, Bezingi and Balkar, two of the 
Tartar communities, correspond in their position to Zermatt 
and Saas. The Bezingi Glacier is the Gorner Glacier the Caucasus, 
and at its head the icy cliffs of Shkara take the place of Monte 
Rosa. Dychtau and Koshtantau, which was | first climbed last 
eummer by Mr. A. Mummery, stand out like the Mischabel 
Horner ona northern spur, and give birth to numerous glaciers, of 
which the Mishirgi is the most remarkable. The view of Dychtau 
given is taken from the Doumala Glacier on its northern flank. 
There is no glacier scenery in the Alps to compare with that of this 
heart of the Caucasus. But the valleys are in their upper portions 
strangely tame and monotonous. This is owing to the nature of 
the svil, a friable crystalline slate which weathers into smooth out- 
lines resembling enormously exaggerated downs, The villages also, 
after the picturesque towered hamlets of Suanetia, ‘are extremely 
unattractive. They consist of flat-roofed stone huts, built against 
the hillside. The roofs are all grass-grown, and animals frequently 
graze upon them, and look complacently down the large wattled 
holes which serve as chimneys. 

The largest of these villages lies two days’ journey further west, 
at the foot of Elbruz. Urusbieh has been the starting-point for the 
only successful ascents of Elbruz, made in 1868 (the East peak) and 
1874 (the West peak) by Englishmen, and in 1884 by M. de Déchy, 
an Hungarian traveller with Alpine guides. Some of the Tartars 
of Urusbieh, who are great hunters, took part in the first ascent. 
Fach of the peaks is a separate crater, and the gap between them 
is at least 1,000 feet deep. 

These Tartar communities are cut off by a limestone chain from 
the northern steppe, the country of the Kabardans. The glacier 
ctreams force their way out through splendid gorges clothed in 
luxuriant beechwoods and rhododendron thickets. Of these the finest 
is that of the Cherek, leading to Balkar. 

It may seem strange that nothing has been here said of Circassians. 
Their country lies entirely west of Elbruz, and, owing to its de- 
population, is difficult to explore. It is a region of less lofty peaks 
and smaller glaciers, but of magnificent forests and valleys. A well- 
known horse-pass leads across it from Sukhum Kaleh to the northern 
valleys. M. de Dechy has visited the district between this pass 
and Elbruz, and it is here that he found the ice-lake represented. 
Mountain lakes are exceedingly rare in the Caucasus, @ fact of 
interest to geologists as bearing upon glacier action. 

We return to the tourist whom we dismissed to travel by post and 
train to Tiflis, Kutais, and Batoum. Before embarking he may, bya 
short excursion from Kutais, see some of the glories of the Min- 
grelian forests. Mr. Freshfield writes :—‘ The primeval groves con- 
sist of beech, oak, lime, and elm, ash, and walnut trees, mingled 
with planes and poplars, the fig tree and the arbutus. From the upper 
branches hang festoons of ivy and the long tendrils of the vine, while 
between the stems flourishes a dense undergrowth of myrtles, wild 
roses, azaleas, and rhododendrons. We have brought before our 
eyes the most perfect forest scenery of the temperate zone ; the 
tropics may show sights more fairy-like, but they can hardlysurpass 
the romantic beauty of a Mingrelian glade.” From any rising 
ground, or from the sea-shore at Batoum, the traveller who has 
learnt to know the snowy peaks of Suanetia and the dome of Elbruz 
will, in clear weather, be able to recognise and bid farewell to the 
heights of the Caucasus. 

Our illustrations of the mountain scenery and people are, with a few 
exceptions, drawn from photographs taken in his four visits to the 
country by the Hungarian traveller, M. de Déchy, who has kindly 
placed them at our disposal. The exceptions are from photographs 
by the late Mr. W. F, Donkin, the Hon. Secretary-of the Alpine Club. 
M. de Déchy proposes to publish before long a connected account 
of his travels in different parts of the Caucasus. 

Uur portrait of the late Professor Doukin is from a photograph 
7 Barraud, 263, Oxford Street, W. ; that of the late Mr. H. Fox, 

y Elliott and Fry, 55 and 56, Baker Street, W. 


—_—_——_-————_ 


AVALANCHES 


_IN this country we are mercifully spared from the sudden devasta- 
tion wrought by the avalanche. However many may be the short- 
ey of the English climate it is, at all events, free from this 
ne feature, There is no fear of our being overwhelmed by the 
ne descent of an ice avalanche, and hurried off to eternity ami 
e crashing of uprooted trees and wrecked cottages, while the 
ee masses of ice bound from rock to rock with a thundering noise 
Re ey momentarily drowns even the agonised shrieks of the men and 
hie and animals which they crush to death. We need not dread 
Gi to find that apparently day has forgotten to break, the 
er aualion of night's darkness being caused by the | powdery 
7 _Which has silently descended from the mountain above, 
is ies everything to such a depth that a: lingering death from 
nae starvation is almost certain. Those who dwell among the 
scenery of the Alps have these ever-present dangers to place 
fal g the many advantages and delights of their picturesque 
_ es, A curious feature of Alpine avalanches is the fact that they 
i ae liable to occur when the sky is clear and everything seems 
inde toacalm and settled state of the weather. The natives 
Hh Base of this peculiarity, and do not, unless they are forced, 
Nae ake journeys in dangerous regions unless the sky is overcast. 
nes y a traveller, who has felt confidence in his powers of judging 
i let of the sky, has paid with his life for insisting, 
ean se e counsels of those qualified to advise, upon pursuing his 
ay when it has been clearing. 
ine explanations of the greater prevalence of avalanches in 
‘hat Pe have been offered. Perhaps the most satisfactory 1s 
of'Sci M. Dufour, who, ina paper read before the Paris Academy 
cience, endeavoured to account for the phenomenon by reference 
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to the contracti i : 
decrease of oe an, strengéh nf tee: anit snow under 

“Tn cold weather,” he says, “ 
bdo oh especially He re a oes ee ne 
of ice which retain the snow on the slopes of the m i 
and sna : : ountains contract 
tadie abet ie! me sey ae ae others in its train ; 
bg of enormous avalanches.” y Brshigue Or a ahocisy suey emus 

he destruction wrought b : . 

Nature are not confined to Ce ee the reli ok 
masses of snow and ice which are hurled from the rete aS 
Fg tcp Merce pert oer 
ble seats a y' ‘a ae invo ved in an avalanche of respecta- 
athe se such a isturbing influence as to often cause a 

urricane which rages with such destructive force as to upront trees 
level houses with the ground, and carry off human beings and 
ee The most dangerous form of avalanche is that in which a 

uge accumulation of snow comes rushing down the mountain side 
gathering strength and force in its descent until it is simply irresisti- 
a oe utter destruction which a “rolling ” avalanche of this 

ption is capable of causing must be seen to be realised. 

Sometimes by a curious freak an avalanche will, instead of over- 
whelming objects with which it comes in contact, merely effect a 
change in their position, and, dislodging them from their original 
standpoint, deposit them afresh at a considerable distance. A very 
peculiar case of this kind occurred at the beginning of the century. 
when 4 forest, which was growing in the Val Calanca, was moved 
bodily to the other side of the valley. Such avalanches as this, of 
course, partake very much of the nature of landslips. 

The least dangerous kind of avalanche is the “glacier” variety, 
which is composed of a single huge block of ice broken froma 
glacier. July, August, and September are the months in which 
avalanches of this description are most common, At this time of 
year they may frejuently be seen and heard thundering down the 
steep sides of some such acclivity as that of the Jungfrau. Besides 
these two kinds of avalanche there are two more, known as “ drift” 
and “sliding.” The “ drift,” or loose snow, avalanches result from 
heavy falls of snow in the higher parts of the mountains during a 
calm. Before this snow has acquired consistency it is put in motion 
by a strong wind, and comes whirling down into the valley, 
frequently accompanied by a terrific hurricane, which results from 
the displacement of the atmosphere. 

The force uf these hurricanes is amazing. Cases have been 
known in which cattle-houses have been torn from the ground, and, 
with the cattle in them, carried away through the air as though they 
were toy-balloons. One case has been noted of a hurricane of this 
nature, which seized upon a large barn full of hay, carried it across a 
river for more than a quarter ofa mile, and finally deposited it inan 
upright position, and with its contents wholly uninjured. 

“Sliding” avalanches have their origin in the lower and less 
precipitous declivities. They occur late in the spring, after a long 
thaw, and are traceable to the dissolving of the lowest layers of snow, 
which melt away into water, leaving the superincumbent mass 
separated from the ground on which it rested. The natural resultis 
that the snow begins to slide downwards, gathering velocity as it 
descends, and starting other masses upon the same errand of destruc- 
tion as it is pursuing itself, Owing to the steepness of the Alps, 
avalanches are particularly common there; but they are by no 
means unknown in other mountainous regions, as those of the 
Pyrenees and of Norway. In the Pyrenees they are often called 
“congéres,” while the Norwegians name them “ snee-shred” and 
“ snee-fond.” 

‘There have been many remarkable instances of the escape of 
persons from apparently certain death beneath the snow of 
avalanches which have fallen upon their homes, covering them to a 
depth of many yards. In the middle of the last century three 
women survived an imprisonment of five weeks under between forty 
and fifty feet of snow. The occurrence took place at a village 
called Bergoletto, near Demonte, in the Piedmontese Alps. Two 
avalanches descended upon the village, burying some thirty houses 
and a score of their inhabitants. Aman named Roccia, with his 
son, just escaped being overwhelmed by the snow ; but, to their 
horror, saw their home, in which were the mother, with her sister 
and the rest of the children, completely smothered. The news of 
the catastrophe brought hundreds of men from the neighbouring 
villages, who, led by the relatives of those entombed, set to work 
with a will, digging down to the houses that lay forty feet below 
them. Though they made superhuman_ exertions, they could not 
reach any of the habitations, for heavy falls of snow came on and 
filled in the places that they had laboriously excavated. Spring was 
at hand, with its warm winds ; and, as it was evident that there was no 
possibility of their being able to get down to the unfortunate victims 
without the help of milder weather, they desisted from their efforts, 
firmly persuaded that no one could be living under the enormous 
mass of snow that completely obliterated all traces of the houses. 
After a month, the melting of the snowy covering had proceeded so 
far that they were encouraged to continue their work, and a few 
days’ digging unearthed Roccia's house. It was, however, quite 
empty. The unhappy father and son broke their way in throug’ 
the roof, expecting to see their dear ones stretched lifeless ; but no 
one was there. They at once jumped to the conclusion that refuge 
had been found in the stable, and, renewing their exertions, soon 
effected an entrance there. To their amazement they found Mme. 
Roccia, her sister, and the eldest daughter alive, after an incarcera- 
tion of five weeks. They looked almost like skeletons, and were 
unable to move ; but still they were alive. Tender hands removed 
them to the nearest habitable house, and there they slowly 
recovered, the daughter first, Roccia’s sister next, and, last, his wife, 
who had during her long imprisonment been in a more cramped 
position than either of the others. They had been near the stable 
when they heard the avalanches approaching, and, with a little son 
of Roccia’s, managed to get under shelter there before their fall. 
In the stable were some fowls, a donkey, and two goats which had 
recently kidded. They killed the kids; and, as there was @ 
plentiful supply of fodder within reach, the goats continued to yield 
them milk until the day of their deliverance. The boy died at the 
end of the first week ; but the other three lived on until they were 
rescued, long after they had entirely given up all hopes of ever 
seeing the light of day again. A. S. 


— 
ON BOARD THE CARS IN A SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (U.S.A.) 


At 2 P.M.I mounted the car from Charlotteville, in North Caro- 


lina, to Augusta, in Georgia. The distance of 180 miles was 
covered in a trifle over ten hours. While daylight ls the 
Tue, 


scenery through which we passed was sufficiently engrossing. 
the sameness of it was rather palling. There were the eternal green 
pine woods, touched with the purples and scarlets of the blackjacks. 
Occasionally we came to a patch of brown land bare of crops, ora 
bit of forest where the trees had been girdled and left. to die a lin- 
gering death. Groups of white houses, with green shutters, now 
and then also appeared—humble settlements with pretentious 
names. Otherwise there was nothing sensational to see. We 
crossed but one wide brown river, the silvery gleam of which was 
incredibly welcome to the eye. : 

But I was soon to sigh for this despised monotony and calm, 
which took Elysian colouring the moment it was dissipated. 
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At Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, all tranquillity left 
us. We were invaded by a mob of fast old men and two or three 
younger ones. They were Augusta citizens, who had come out to 
Columbia for (as they expressed it) “a spree,” or rather a complica- 
tion of sprees ; and they were now, on this, Saturday evening, re- 
turning for the Sunday to their wives and families. 

Oh, the unbounded naughtiness of these men! In a trice one 
hoary old sinner with a red face, which his wideawake hat could 
not keep in shadow, pulled cards from his pocket ; and, with this 
precedent, in five minutes, poker was established in three different 
parts of the car. Every man of them had a cigar, which he smoked 
furiously. Every one of them was an adept in the combination of 
unsavoury adjectives and strong expletives. And before we had 
gone two miles from the city, such a crossfire of expectoration was 
opened as made it extremely hazardous to move more than an inch 
from one’s seat. : 

You may suggest expostulation. But of what use were that? 
They were a score to two or three. | They were inebriate. They 
were excited by play; they had the guard, a discreet man, on their 
side; and, though this ought perhaps to have come first, two of 
the most turbulent of the men had delivered themselves of their 
revolvers when they sat to their game, and these toys lay by the 
dollars of their stakes, levelled willy-nilly at one or other of us. 
Thus for two hours we were at the mercy of these dissolute citizens 
of Augusta, who cared for the comfort of no one so their own 
obdurate appetites were satisfied. 

Among the company was one leviathan who much interested 
me at first. He must have weighed a good many stone, and had he 
been a modest man he would have been much incommoded by his 
size. But, happily for him, he was not modest: for, having 
primarily fitted to a nicety a seat adapted for two, with an effort, he 
succeeded in hoisting his legs to the level of the back of the seat in 
front of him. Then he calmly pushed his large feet forward, one 
upon either side of the neck of the passenger before him. This 
gentleman naturally said something in objection; but he was 
feeble, and thoroughly silenced by the fat man who, with a 
boisterous laugh, said he supposed it was a free country, and a man 
could do as he pleased. The maxim was so unquestionable that 
thenceforward the victim endured everything unprotestingly. By 
and by the leviathan began to smoke, and then’ to expectorate at a 
mark in a direct line with one of his iegs, and for which the toe of 
his boot served him excellently as a sight. This, also, the weaker 
vessel tolerated in silence, sitting stiff in his seat least he should incur 
new peril. 

Once during the journey there was a hot altercation between two 
of the poker players, and a revolver was lifted from the table by 
one of the disputants. But, with strenuous adjurations and threats, 
the passionate one (a young fellow) was overborne by the others, who 
challenged him whether he meant to disgrace the entire party by 
bloodshedding. There was further a good deal of blasphemy when 
settling-time came at the end of the games; and coarse vows of 
revenge and self-assertion in the future were expressed. But after 
this, to my wonder, a strong and contagious desire for sleep seemed to 
seize these old men like a simultaneous epidemic. Cards were put 
away, oaths died into monosyllabic murmuring, and there was a 
general collapse of human frames wherever sitting or squatting 
room was to be had. So the car was soon a seething and snoring 
mélange of red faces and purpled noses, irresponsible arms and legs, 
and uncertain bodies. It was a ridiculous parody of the scene in 
the ninth compartment of the Malebolge. And but for the stifling 
malodour, the reeking atmosphere, and the pressure of these several 
arms, legs, and trunks, one might have regained one’s composure and 
peace of mind. 

It was a minute after midnight when we entered the precincts of 
Augusta City, betokenzd by the intermittent nnging ot the bell of 
the locomotive. Then, with one accord, as if at the prick of so many 

uilty consciences, the body of rakes awoke, and tried to straighten 
themselves and their attire. They rubbed their noses, as if to 
eliminate the redness of them ; and they rubbed their cheeks also. 
They spoke to each other experimentally, and were charmed when 
no huskiness or thickness of speech was detectible inthem. They 
smoothed their coats, and resumed their silk hats (which at their in- 
coming had been speedily hid away) ; in short, they did what was 
possible at a pinch to give themselves the appearance of worthy 
gentlemen accustomed to sobriety. For was it not Sunday morn- 
ing? And were they not returning to their wives, whose affection 
might have kept them from their beds in expectation of their 
husbands’ home-coming? 

Well, enough of them. I, for one, was glad of the tranquillity of 
a bed in a well-regulated hotel. A late occupant of the room 
apportioned to me had left his wig behind him on the bed-head. 
But I was much too sleepy to care to examine whether it was a wig 
to be proud of, or a wig to disown with strong corroborative 


language, like that of the Augusta merry-makers. . EL 


———_——_—— 


ALIEN LANDLORDS IN THE UNITED STATES own nearly twenty- 
two million acres of ground—more than the whole of New Eng- 
land. The Americans are beginning to grumble that they will 
shortly match the Irish in suffering from absentee landlords. 


BATHING MASKS are now worn by American beauties at 
fashionable watering-places. The Society de//es find that, when 
taking their dip, their complexions get tanned by the sun or strong 
wind, so they shelter their delicate faces by black or white masks of 
chamois-leather. 


Younc KiNG ALEXANDER OF SERVIA has lost much of his 
former boyish simplicity since he succeeded to the throne. Some of 
his advisers, who are opposed to Queen Natalie, tell the juvenile 
Sovereign, “ You are a King now, and don’t require to be governed 
by a mamma,” to which the lad penne, “Oh, yes, now I ama 
King, I can take care of myself.” Though not yet thirteen, he 
looks like an English boy of sixteen, and is as tall as the Regents. 
He has large, soft eyes, a pleasing smile, and good features, but his 
face is not intellectual. The forehead is low, and the mouth and chin 
are weak, 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE MASCULINE Hat is frequently used by 
Transatlantic lovers, so the Albany Sunday Press informs us. When 
a gentleman presses his hat firmly down on his head, he informs his 
lady-fair that he loves her madly, but if he tips it over his eyes she 
must not recognise him. Ifhe takes his head-gear off and brushes it 
the wrong way, he implies that his heart is bursting with love, but 
carrying a small brick in the hat signifies “ your cruelty is killing 
me.” Kicking the hat across the street in glee shows that the 
owner is engaged, and if he puts it on the ground and sits upon it, 
he sorrowlully declares “ Farewell for ever.” 

ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN MYSORE has been most successful this 
year. A fresh supply being needed for the Maharajah’s use, a 
British expert arranged for their capture in the Billigirirungun 
Hills, taking advantage of a gorge which could easily be converted 
into atrap. Whilst the elephants were away in their hill retreats 
during the hot weather, gates were fixed between the trees at each 
end of the gorge. Directly the rains set in the elephants began to 
pass through the gorge to the low country beyond, and as the sides 
of ihe ravines were quite precipitous, the creatures were safely 
secu:ed directly the gates were dropped behind and before them. 
Twelve tame elephants were used for decoys, and a herd of 100 wild 


animals was secured. 
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THE holiday season affects Continental politics. Even in FRANCE 
there is a lull after the excitement of the Boulanger trial, as all 
parties are gathering strength for the elections. Probably these 
may be fixed for September 2gth, when France will express her true 
opinion on the verdict of the High Court. This verdict surprised 
no one, being, indeed, a foregone conclusion, especially as the 
absence of the accused entailed their condemnation to the severest 
penalty — perpetual imprisonment in a fortified place. But 
the French Government have “first to catch their hares,” and 
so far Messrs. Boulanger, Rochefort, and Dillon show no sign 
of coming within reach, confining themselves to abusive mani- 
festoes, such as their comment on their sentence, the address 
“to honest people.” This document simply libels the Govern- 
ment, without affording any refutation of the High Court’s charges. 
As the General and his two adherents have now lost. their 
civil and political rights, these manifestoes can no longer be pla- 
carded or circulated, but the Government cannot prevent their pub- 
lication in the newspapers. Nothing short of a Revolution can 
restore the General to his former rights, unless he returns to stand 
his trial, when the whole proceedings would be quashed and gone 
through afresh. It is thought just possible that he may take this 
step on the eve of the elections, so as to render himself eligible, 
and accordingly the Government narrowly watch the seaports and 
frontiers to pounce upon the General directly he enters French 
territory. Loudly as the Boulangists protest, it is evident that 
their cause has temporarily lost ground with moderate people, 
chiefly through the charges of dishonesty ; but it has found fresh 
favour among the working-classes of the chief towns, who 
always side with any one persecuted by the powers that be. 
The Republicans confidently state that Boulangism is dead, 
and no longer to be feared, yet their actions contradict their words, 
as the Cabinet are still hastily dismissing any officer or State 
official on the slightest suspicion of sympathy with the General. 
Fifty-nine officers of the regular Army and twenty-two out of the 
territorial forces have accordingly come under the ban. The 
Royalists hesitate about supporting the General any longer, and 
are inclined to hoist their own colours for the elections, but most of 
the Bonapartists are staunch. Thus, at their annual banquet on 
the Imperialist Féte Day the General was warmly upheld, 
General du Barail, who presided, expressing his firm belief that 
General Boulanger would assist them to restore the Empire in the 
person of Prince Victor. The Councils-General have met without 
any special incident, save speeches from prominent statesmen, re- 
commending union and conciliation to maintain the Republic. 


Paris exults in extraordinary prosperity brought by her Exhibi- 
tion. No fewer than 230,083 provincial and foreign visitors were 
staying in the capital last Saturday, 54,359 of these being foreigners, 
whereas, at the same date during the 1878 Exhibition, the number 
of foreigners only reached 2,412. Parisian gain is provincial loss, 
however, for the various holiday resorts find most of their usual visitors 
drawn away to Paris. However, the provincials will be consoled by the 
experiences of their mayors, who will return home delighted with their 
Gargantuan banquet at the Palais de l'Industrie and M. Carnot’s 
affability. The monster feast went off without a single hitch, and 
the 13,000 mayors were marched about Paris and entertained at 
the Exhibition’ and the Elysée to their hearts’ content. After 
opening a Millers’ Congress, where M. Carnot was congratulated 
on having founded a “ République aimable,” the President has gone 
to Fontainebleau for a holiday. Madame Sarah Bernhardt has lost 
her husband, M. Damala, who died of congestion of the brain, chiefly 
brought on by the abuse of narcotics. 


Once more the Czar’s visit to GERMANY is postponed to the 
indefinite future. His Majesty’s change of plans is widely attri- 
buted to jealousy of the extreme cordiality between Austria and 
Germany, which was shown in such a marked manner during the 
Austrian Emperor’s late visit to Berlin. Whether or no this view 
be: true, the Czar cannot now come to Germany before either the 
middle of September or the end of October, owing to Emperor 
William's engagements, and, in the meantime has gone to Denmark. 
Thus the German Press have again let loose their spite against 
Russia, and as energetically praise Austria and Great Britain, 
insisting on the vast political importance of the two late Imperial 
meetings. Emperor Francis Joseph returns home with the motto 
“ Fidelity for Fidelity,” says the official North German Gazette, which 
is also so extremely gracious towards England as to omit 
all mention of the meeting of the German Colonial Company in 
Berlin, with its anti-British sentiments. The Company have 
appealed to Prince Bismarck to protect their rights against the 
British in East Africa, but the Chancellor, through his usual 
mouthpiece, the North German Gazette, plainly poits out that 
German colonists are attempting what they cannot perform, and 
will get little help from the Government. Berlin politicians are all 
making holiday, Prince Bismarck himself having gone to Friedrichs- 
ruhe, while the Emperor and Empress have been at Baireuth to see 
the Wagner Festival Plays. Before leaving Berlin, however, the 
Emperor was present at the annual banquet commemorating the 
battle of Mars-la-Tour, where the First Dragoon Guards—now the 
Queen of Englands. Own—so distinguished themselves. 
Queen’s health was accordingly drunk, and many compliments 
paid to England and the English. Emperor William has paid a 
very important visit this week, spending three days at Strassburg, 
where he met with a very enthusiastic reception. Possibly much 
of this enthusiasm was official, but the Alsatians certainly seem less 
aggressive towards German rule than on the last visit of an Emperor 
ten years ago, Emperor William's trip had been deferred from the 
spring, when the suggestion of King Humbert bearing him com- 
pany roused such a storm in France. His Majesty will now witness 
the Army Manceuvres during the next month, going afterwards to 
Greece for his sister’s marriage. 


Affairs in CRETE have decidedly improved since the arrival of the 
new Governor, Chakir Pasha. Martial law having been established, 
and plenty of Turkish troops provided, the malcontents have quieted 
down, and though small conflicts still continue, the island is no 
longer in a lawless condition. The Turkish authorities act mode- 
rately and sensibly, with the result that fifteen disturbed villages 
have submitted on the promise of an amnesty, while the heads of 
the insurrection have sent their petition for reforms straight to Con- 
stantinople, and are waiting quietly for the Porte’s reply. The 
inhabitants are returning to their homes, and it is hoped will not 
oppose the Turkish troops reinstating the officials turned out by 
the rebels. Russia tried to persuade the Porte to let the foreign 
Consuls help in restoring order, but Turkey preferred to act alone 
——a decided check to Russian influence, which is generally credited 
with fostering the troubles. The Porte has now published its 
despatch to the Powers on Cretan affairs, which details the course 
of the disturbances, and the measures taken to re-establish peace. 
Like Crete, SERVIA is also more tranquil, after a panic that brea 
Natalie would cause trouble by insisting on her rights. After 
much controversy, ex-King Milan and the Regents drew 
up an agreement promising that the Queen should visit her son 
thrice yearly, and the ex-King discreetly departed out of Servia. 
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When all was arranged the Queen suddenly sent word that she was 


too ill to come to Belgrade at present. The decision was probably 
due to friendly persuasion rather than reasons of health. The 
expectation that BULGARIA would declare her independence on the 
anniversary of Prince Ferdinand’s accession was not fulfilled. It 
was fully justified, however, judging from the plain language of 
M. Stambouloff’s organ, the Svododa, which openly states that the 
plan is only deferred as inopportune just now. | TURKEY is trying 
to quiet ARMENIA by disarming both Armenians and Kurd —a 
difficult order to enforce among the unruly nomads. Their 
notorious chief, Moussa Bey, has not yet been tried, but many of 
his victims have gone to Constantinople to witness against him. 


In INp1a there is much rejoicing in the Central Provinces over 
the capture of the famous robber chief, Tantia Bheel, who has long 
been the terror of the country. Most of his band had been caught. 
but the chief himself was sheltered and abetted by many natives— 


indeed, one of Maharajah Holkar’s magistrates is now being prose- - 


cuted for assist'ng him, Finally, Tantia took refuge in the village 
of Banbar, in Holkar’s territory, but was betrayed while sleeping 
by the owner of the cottage, a fellow Bheel. The commercial 
situation is improving, both trade in general and the railways 
being much more flourishing. Further, the famine prospects in 
Ganjam are also better. The only political item relates to Cash- 
mere, where the Maharajah complains of losing his authority, 
though he voluntarily retired from active government through pure 
unfitness to rule. Lord Lansdowne suggests that he may even- 
tually regain power if he reforms his ways. No further operations 
being intended at present on the Tibetan frontier, the Sikkim field 
force is being broken up, and military attention concentrates on 
the Lushai expedition, starting in December. General Symons will 
command the co-operating force from BuRMA, where Mr, A. P. 
MacDonnell is daily expected to assume the government in the 
stead of Sir C. Crosthwaite, retiring on sick leave. 


The manners of the Wild West still prevail in the more polished 
districts of the United States, judging from the recent shooting affray 
at Lathrop, Pennsylvania. Judge Field, the Chief Justice of 
California, was breakfasting at the railway station, when another 
ex-Californian judge, David Terry, accosted him and slapped his face. 
Deputy- Marshal Nagle, who was escorting Judge Field, forthwith 
shot Terry dead, and a most exciting scene ensued, the wife of the 
dead man endeavouring to stir up the crowd against Judge. Field 
and Marshal Nagle, who took refuge in the train. Terry and his 
wife owed Judge Field a grudge for his decision against Mrs. 
Terry some time ago, when she, then Miss Hill, claimed to be the 
wife of the rich Senator Sharon, hoping for his property. They had 
threatened the Judge’s life, and Marshal Nagle was accordingly 
officially directed to protect him. Both Messrs. Field and Nagle 
were arrested on the charge of murder, but released on bail ; and the 
Government will provide their defence in the coming trial. Another 
fatal disturbance was at Richmond, Texas, where the political 
factions came to blows, three persons being killed. Indeed, 
American news this week mainly consists of horrors, such as the 
murder of a wedding party—bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, and 
best man—on the public road near Corvallis, Western Montana, 
when on their way home after the wedding ; and a fatal incendiary 
fire at a tenement house in New York, where nine persons perished. 
The Chicago members of the notorious Clan-na-Gael Association 
have split into two sections over the Cronin case, and ventilated 
their differences at two grand picnics on Lake Michigan. Dr. 
Cronin’s friends repudiated the Irish element, and gave the 
proceeds of the picnic to the Committee investigating the murder, 
while the rival faction sent their money, as usual, to Mr. Parnell. 
The American revenue vessel in Behring’s Sea has seized two more 
British sealers, the Pathfinder and Minnie, besides searching several 
others. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—HIn ITALY, the tour of the King and Crown 
Prince along the Western coast has aroused great enthusiasm. King 
Humbert crossed to Sardinia, and laid a wreath on Garibaldi’s 
tomb at Caprera, going afterwards to Naples and Sicily—Rome 
was alarmed on Monday by a bomb being thrown into the midst of 
the people listening to the band on the Piazza Colonna. Six 
persons were injured, but the individual who threw the bomb 
could not be found. The Italian operations in Abyssinia 
are so far successful that Ras Alula has written to Gen- 
eral Baldissera asking for peace. The Simplon Tunnel 
between Italy and SWITZERLAND seems at last likely to be 
begun through the medium of an influential body of German 
capitalists. Italy would provide 600,000/, and possess one 
end of the tunnel—Austria has celebrated her Emperor's fifty- 
ninth birthday with special loyalty, anxious to show how his people 
appreciate their Sovereign’s fortitude under his late family affliction. 
—Important judicial reforms have been introduced in Russta by 
the adoption of the late Count Tolstoi’s scheme of provincial 
administration. Peasant juries have proved so partial to all 
offenders against the Government that no fair verdict could be 
obtained, so the majority of offences will be tried without a jury at 
all, or by a composite tribunal of members of all classes of society, 
as in purely political trials. Altogether, many liberal popular 
measures introduced by the late Czar are being gradually withdrawn 
as unsuited to the Muscovite peasant character.—In EGYPT the 
Dervishes give no further trouble at present, so there is little news 
from the front. All the British troops have returned to Cairo 
with General Grenfell, who was welcomed back in great state by 
the chief Egyptian officials and the English colony.—In CHINA the 
Hankow-Peking railway will be begun at once, and the Chinese are 
beginning to consider that the construction might occupy many of 
the starving people. But as yet the Celestials need Europeans to 
design their machinery, fora steamer fitted with engines built in 
China has just burst her boiler on a trial trip, killing thirty of the 
crew.—In East AFRICA Zanzibar continues somewhat disturbed 
but General Matthews took such stringent precautions that the 
Mussulman New Year Festival passed ‘off without the expected 
riots. The Sultan has exiled his obnoxious Vizier, Barkashmar.— 
In West AFRICA Captain Crawford, who was accused of flogging a 
native servant to death, has been condemned at Freetown to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for. manslaughter. 


THE QUEEN is now in Wales. 
Majesty witnessed the closing yachting festivities in the Isle of 
Wight, and, with Princess Beatrice, walked through Ryde to 
inspect the cen procession during the Regatta “Night 


Before leaving Osborne Her 


Carnival.” The Queen also gave a musical evening at 

House, where the Princess of Wales and daughters, Pies Lenice 
and Lord Lorne, with other guests, joined the party to hear Messrs. 
Wolff, Hollmann, and Ganz perform respectively upon the violin 
violoncello, and pianoforte. Princess Louise and Lord Lorne again 
dined with Her Majesty on Saturday, and next morning the Royal 
party attended Divine Service at Osborne, Canon Prothero 
officiating. On Monday the Queen held a Council, attended by 
Lords Salisbury and Cranbrook and Sir H, Ponsonby, and gave 
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audience to the two Ministers, Lor is 
Mohammed Khan, British Legation Aeoo'y @ 
and remained to dinner. The Pring x yer 
Princess Louise and Lord Lorne also eerie i. 
several officers from the Royal yachts jlo ven 
the band of the Marine Light Infantry pla a circle, he 
Her Majesty, with Prince and Princess ty Defore the oues. 
Alix of Hesse, left Osborne on Thursd ey and Princes 
expected to reach the village of Liemlen 1 night 
driving thence to her temporary residence P. ‘ 
afternoon the Royal party would’ visit Bala’ r 
bouquets, &e., and taking tea with Sir Watkin ns 
Glanllyn during their drive along the lake a 
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they go to Wrexham, driving in semi- , Te day (Saturg ) 
receive a hearty welcome. On oe from Ruabon, and yi 


ond ; 
Llangollen, going first to see Sir Theodore and LA 
ie Martin. ap 


Bryntysilio, and being greeted on the w 3 
The Royal party will ae pass fiesnce ale Sls school chi dren, 
lined by the Welsh Fusiliers; and thence drive ee the route being 
the Vale of Llangollen and the Glyndyfrdw Valk miles through 
going back to Palé by rail. Tuesday will be ae to Corwen, 
excursions, Prince and Princess Henry going to oe to shorter 
Princess to lay the foundation-stone of a new hind, oh for the 
evening the Royal party leave for Balmoral ane and in the 
Prince and Princess Henry have already arrived © the children of 
The Prince of Wales remains at Homburg, and ina 
for the change and rest. The Empress Frederick ist ed etter 
with her future son-in-law, the Greek Crown Pts ee 
of Cambridge, are also at Homburg, and are const: at the Duke 
Prince. On Monday the Prince with the Em ney wth the 
and her daughters visited the Duke and Dotan: cf os 
The Princess of Wales and her two poutiear d a 
remained on board the Osdorne at Cowes till Thursday ane ers 
left for Denmark.—Princess Louise of Wales and the Duke o Rie 
received a most enthusiastic welcome home to New Mel i 
escorted by pipers and tenantry, entering through a triumph vast 
of blooming heather. Their carriage broke down on the see “ 
they had to proceed in a borrowed conveyance.—When Pihieh: AN us 
Victor visits India this year, he will make the entire tour of ie 
country. Landing at Bombay about November 12th, he wil ‘i 
first to Poona and Hyderabad, down to Madras and by ae 
Calcutta. Thence he proceeds up the valley of the Ganges ta the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, through Rajputana and 
Baroda back to Bombay, which he leaves for England in March 
The Prince will also witness the manceuvres at the Cavalry Camp 
of Exercise.—Prince George arrived at Greenore, Ireland, in his 
torpedo-boat on Monday. ; 
Prince and Princess Christian and daughters left England for 
Germany on Monday.—Princess Louise follows shortly for a course 
of the waters at Marienbad, and goes thence to Switzerland—The 
Duke of Edinburgh, with Prince Philip of Coburg, has been to 
Wilhelmshéhe to see the Sporting Exhibition—The Empress 
Frederick will not visit Scotland this autumn, as Her Majesty is 
going to Athens early in October for her daughter, Princess Sophie's 
wedding. It is stated that her youngest daughter, Princess 
Margaret, has been hetrothed to the Hereditary Prince of 
Nassau, future Grand Duke of Luxemburg, who had already been 
mentioned as a desirable match for the youthful Princess Wilhel- 
mine, future Queen of the Netherlands. The Princess is just 
seventeen, and her fiancée is many years her senior. Emperor 
William will shortly visit his mother at Homburg, all family 
differences having been removed during his late trip to England, 
He has annulled the family statute requiring the Empress to live in 
Germany altogether, and she in return has given up all the 
Emperor Frederick’s papers, including the famous Diary.—The 
Shah of Persia has been staying at Baden-Baden, whence he visited 
Heidelberg and Carlsruhe. On Saturday he went to Stuttgardt, 
and on Monday visited Munich on his way to Vienna for two days 
stay. He leaves next Monday for home vd South Russia. 
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ARCHDEACON Farrar’s recent suggestio 
of an Anglican Brotherhood has been follow 
ton clergyman’s submission to several prelates 


an Order of St. James. The Primate declines to 
on “ projects and plans which are at present soi 
Bishops of Chester, Lincoln, and Southwell are 
favourable to the scheme. : ‘eset 
IT 1s PROPOSED, the Record says, to raise an ae al A 
memory of the late Mrs. Ryle, wife of the Bishop ty ie 
connection with the Ladies’ Bible and Den Mission, 
work of which she took the deepest interest. bn Sif 
Tue Rev. J. H. Scott, the Rector of Spitalfields, es 
remarks made by the Coroner, in the case of the - and that 
murder, on the demoralised condition of his parishioners Oy ion, 
the remedy for it is to be found not in more church acc aed NG, 
but in the presence of “men and women with cons€ eoiding 
content to work under regularly constituted orgs * 
spasmodic effort on the one hand, and overlapping a 
‘A residence for them in the parish is much an mises (Of 
Rector appeals for 2,000/. to purchase suitable freehole P 
this purpose. ; that 
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deserving East-End clergymen opportunitie t nancial 2 
for the Seoration of Christian cag has given un 
towards the endowment of a Lectureship on ren the Bishop 
Dioceses of Newcastle, Durham, and Ripon, to Ne 1 


parish church,—Cardinal Manning, as usual, ‘val of the 


Octob: athering, a paper on "4 tio 
ree Seenaca wea Oe to a crowded congrega 
Metropolitan Tabernacle on Sunday, An 
new theology nowadays, that we wae 
hold on well to the old Calvinistic orthodoxy. 


Rolls, expresses himself, in a letter 
in favour of the establishment of a 
The appeal to it, he thinks, should be 
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C f Criminal Appeal. 


Court Of ogsible on law, facts, and sentence, and it should be 
as larg A use any means it may deem desirable to assist it in 
empower a right conclusion. It should also be allowed the consi- 
arriving @ =v arising from euch circumstances as youth, extreme 


exasperation, and despair. 
* her hand, an 3 journal, Lord Bramwell 
t he has the strongest possible objection to the esta- 


tof such a Court. 
RATFORD-UPON-AVON was the scene of a shocking tragedy on 
Monday morPing, J, Lachmann von Gamsenfels, editor of a 
ls periodical published in London, the Londoner Zeitung, shot 
et alter murdering a woman and a little girl who had accom- 
ned him on a short visit to Shakespeare's town. Mother and 
child appear to have been shot while in bed asleep. At the coroner's 
inquest the landlady of the house, where they had been lodging 
since the previous Thursday, said that Lachmann appeared very 
dull on Sunday night, and that the murdered woman told her she 
Ren concert-singer- of identification the inquest 
was adjourned until Wednesday week, It is said that only a 
halfpenny Was found on the bodies, and that the murderer and his 

red to be on very affectionate terms. 


victims appe 

Rorert WEST, @ travelling showman, murdered his wife, appa- 
rently in a fit of jealousy, by cutting her throat on Saturday, last 
week, at a village near Sheffield, and forthwith surrendered himself 
to the police. At the inquest, when a verdict of wilful murder 
was returned against him, he maintained a callous demeanour, 
expressing thankfulness that the deed was “ done and over.” 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF FRAUDULENT IMPOSTURE, up 
to a certain point successful, has been disclosed by investigations 
into the antecedents of Ernest Norton Rolfe, who was com- 
mitted to the Manchester Assizes for obtaining 21/ from the 
Director of the Blackpool Winter Gardens by pretending to be 
Mr. Bennett Burleigh, the well-known war correspondent, and in 
whose name he presented a letter of introduction purporting to be 
signed by Mr. G. A. Sala, who said that the writing was not his. 
By means of a letter of introduction, presumably forged, from an 
American acquaintance of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, he procured 
from Mr. Austin Chamberlain an introduction to a Birmingham 
bank, from which he obtained so/. on a “ bogus” bill, and by per- 
sonating Mr. A. Chamberlain himself he received change for an 
American bill in return for a small purchase from a St. Alban’s 
frm of orchid collectors. Among other stratagems by which he 
obtained money, he passed himself off successively as Major Rhodes 
of the Royal Dragoons, as the captain of Lord Dorchester’s yacht, 
and as the master of Lord Brassey’s famous Sunbeam. His chief 
failure, and that which led to his detection, was his attempted per- 
sonation of Mr. Melton Prior, the artist of the /ilustrated London 
News, Mr. Rolle is said to be wanted by the New York police. 

A TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN, who had been convicted and punished 
for fraud, larceny, and desertion from the army, was brought up at 
Bow Street Police Court, charged with having failed to report 
himself to the police. After being lost sight of for some time, he 
was discovered in Guernsey, where, under the name of the Reverend 
St. Clare Glenwood, B.A., he was officiating as a clergyman, and 
had started a “ bogus” mission, which he termed “ The St. Luke’s 
Chistian Mission to Cabmen and ’Busmen, &c.,” and for this he 
received subscriptions in the island. In remanding him, Mr. 
Vaughan told him that he had been “guilty of the most awful 


hypocrisy.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF STAMBOUL 


TIaviNc steomed into the harbour of Constantinople at an early 
hour on a Friday morning, we had lost no time in carrying out the 
programme which the customs of the place prescribe for people 
whoze arrival occurs on that day of the seven. We had gone to 
see Sultan Abdul Hamid II. drive across the road from his palace- 
gate to the adjacent Hamidije Mosque, between double rows of 
drawn sabres and regulation shouts of "Padischah tschok Ayescha, We 
had attended the Tékké in the Grande Rue de Pera, where the 
dancing dervishes were engaged in their weekly reductto ad absurdum 
of the valse—and we determined to shun the performances of their 
howling brethren, which we have reasons to believe transcend “the 
quaiit grotesque,” and verge upon the repulsive, if not “the grandly 
awiul.” Wehad also ascended the round Tower of Galata, and had 
looked at the view out of each of its fourteen windows, though, as 
we inadvertently took them in the reverse order to that ordained by 
our guide book, we at first. got our points of the compass rather 
mixed. And then, in the natural sequence of events, we should 
have proceeded down the Golden Horn to the Sweet Waters of 
Europe, that favourite holiday resort of the native population. But, 
as Chiucer very justly observes, “ Selde is the Fryday al the wyke 
i-like—sothly for to telle, now it schyneth, now it reyneth faste Re 
and this particular Friday saw fit to draw towards its close ina 
chilly drizzle, which compelled us to postpone that portion of the 
programme. 

it was on a fine Sunday afternoon that we took a Aaié at the north 
en of the motley-crowded Sultan-Valide bridge, which connects 
Galata with Stamboul. The faiks which ply upon the water-ways 
of Constantinople are pretty and well-appointed little craft, out- 
riggers, rowed with slender-bladed bulging-handled oars ; their 
paint is fresh and clean, and they are comfortably lined and cushioned 
with brilliant oriental-looking fabrics. Our boatman, @ good- 
countenanced young Turk, whose becoming pink and white costume 
was wonderfully spick and span, brought us swiftly and skilfully to 
cur destination, though towards the end, as the channel narrowed 
and the crowd thickened, some dexterous steering was needed in 
order to avoid collisions. The Golden Horn isa fissure, probably 
volcanic, which resembles the Bosphorus upon a smail scale, severing 
Galata and Pera from Stamboul as the latter does Europe from Asia. 
But, unlike the Bosphorus, instead of having a sea at either end, 
it dwindles away to the north-west between te banks of two little 
confluent rivers, which, even when they have joined their forces, 
form no considerable stream. These are the Sweet Waters, and the 
jeoent green valley through which they flow is called the Vale of 

Kiathané, a name with a ‘romantic ring about it, but signifying 
pela more nor less than “ Paper-manufactory,” a dissonance of 
oe and sense which the translator’s utmost art can scarcely 
aD Here the Sultan has a large landed estate, and two 
claborate Arosks, now, like a score of others, unvisited and falling 
into decay ; and here along the shady avenues, over-arched by 
stately trees, is the fashionable promenade of Mohammedan Con- 
stantinople. 
_ Sunday, of course, offers a less favourable opportunity for study- 
ing the humours of the place than does Friday, the weekly Festival, 
when all the Turkish ladies resort hitherto to enjoy a few hours of 
comparative liberty. Still, as this was Easter, which season all 
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fund a goodly assemblage qtheed atthe Sweet Waters 
eep rows of boats lin . ohcls. 
broader than the Cam a Trinity Bridge Ss ee 
the most part deposited upon foment ane Heels sae oee Were tot 
making gaudy gleams about th tgs Had ante anid teen 
fess unseen I e roots of the tall plane-trees. End 
s of equipages, varying fi Be ee 
European to the most picturesquel Ori Tom the. Mast severely 
down, carriages of the former A acsees a a a driving up and 
great personages and high officials ee ae eRe eo ace ot 
ms gd “ general.” : ui Toriager Suma te 
ese ladies ma) : 
their less exalted Wee GE GR aera Wh aoe eaey a 
ing themselves over cigarettes and ae refi A i chereugely nue 
the strains of itinerant musicians. We = ¥: anes en tvenies by 
neither class many instances of striking es sty fiat ta 
notice, although, sumptuary laws nowihen di sg tae Mine 
sent could be observed with small let or tide ee yee hos 
whose tenuity varied in direct proportion to cyan nae _~ 
wearer, the maximum density being attained in ee a f ee 
re A tall negress draped and veiled in black silk bgt 
several that we saw here, is indeed ele 
much ink would fail to silespaatels ee te eae 
remembered, h ; / j : see 
ed, however, that the /eredsché, even when constructed of 
the gayest hue and richest material, is an essential iad rail 
attire, resembling nothing so much as a bathing- ed not ney 
one of those fanciful compositions to be seen each ange 
the uncompromisingly hideous garment familiar to eit e of 
eae Punches. Vts main features are that it makes sane ae 
act ee hh and blows out into grotesque balloons at 

As we strolled with thise profound reflections through a throng 
on foot and horseback, ntpresenting every grade of society fi a 
Beys and Pash : ne, Aloha 

ys and Pashas to swee meat-sellers, fiddlers, and miscellaneous 
mendicants, we came to a @lace where a denser crowd had draw 
together round the nucleus af some remarkable object. This ee 
close carriage, fortunately empty, which had been overturned, and 
lay on its side in the dust. That such an accident, the onl one of 
the kind which we witnessed in Turkey, should have ha ial on 
a broad and perfectly level bit of road, seemed coir us, in 
whom memories were still rife of the precipitous-ploughed-field 
track between Scutari and Kadikeui, and of the promiscuous steeple- 
chasing indulgod in with perfect impunity by the coachman oka 
had driven us to the Okmeidan; nor were we able to compile from 
a ee of the bystanders any satisfuctory explana- 

Having passed this scene of excitement, we saw in the distance 
what looked like two old women engaged in violent equestrian 
exercise. As we approached them, however, we perceived that they 
were managing their steeds in an altogether un-old-womanly 
fashion, and a still nearer view showed us that they were two Arab 
horse-dealers, in flowing burnouses, taking occasion to exhibit the 
paces of their stock-in-trade, a pair of splendid little greys. who 
like Pigwiggen’s charger, “ scarce could stand on any ground, they 
were so full of mettle.” ~— 

When we had sufficiently watched their evolutions, it was time for 
us to start upon our return voyage, which was accomplished amid 
increasingly picturesque effects of light and shadow, as the day 
verged towards sunsetting. By garden-wall and gallery we glided, 
and by marble palaces with gates and balconies filagree fine. We 
passed Turkish cemeteries on the hill-sides, fenceless and desolate, 
the fez-topped stones sticking up like the necks of corked bottles ; 
and we passed quaint wooden houses overhanging the water's edge, 
reminding you at once of Chester “Rows” and Venetian canals. 
Then the city rose up on_ either hand, and we were rocked more 
frequently in the wake of passing steamers, until we had left behind 
us the marine arsenal, where a large portion of the Turkish Fleet 
was undergoing repairs and, shooting beneath the deserted Old 
eo alae a mile further on, at the place from which we had 
set forth. 

In the streets the Christian populace were still discharging 
firearms and letting off crackers ; and at our hotel, a Greek establish- 
ment, the occasion was celebrated by the appearance ofa lamb roasted 
whole in the salle a manger, where a party of American ladies were 
enthusiastic about a reception held that morning by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople—a more fortunate Prelate than his predecessor, 
Gregorios, who, on an Easter Day exactly sixty-eight years earlier, 
was hung outside his church-door after Mass, by direction of the 
Turkish Government, Oo. B. 


THe TurF.—Chitabob’s success at-Redcar last week has had a 
good deal of effect upon the St. Leger market. Mr. Perkins’s horse 
has been backed at as little as 11 to 2, and, as anatural consequence, 
Donovan has receded a little. Early last week the bookmakers 
would look at nothing less than 2 to 1, but this week the supporters 
of the Duke of Portland’s crack have been able to get “on” by 
More light, however, will be thrown 
f Chitabob should, as is rumoured, run in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes on Thursday next. For the Great Ebor 
Handicap, to be run on Wednesday, King Monmouth, who has the 
top weight of Sst. T2lb., was, at the time of writing, in greatest 
demand. It is stated that the proof-sheets of Mr. Ernest Benzons 
forthcoming book, “* How I Lost 250,000/. in Two Years,” have been 
« feloniously purloined.” In that case we may shortly expect to see 
extracts from it in one of the “live journals” of the day. Mr. 
John Hammond was called upon by the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club last week to explain his having given a large present alter the 
1884 Cambridgeshire to Charles Wood, who rode Sandiway in the 
race, which was won by Mr. Hammond's Florence. His explanation 
was not regarded as satisfactory, but no further action 1s to be taken. 

There was racing on Thursday and Friday last week both at 
Windsor and Paisley. At the former Whistle Jacket, who is turn- 
ing out very useful in his old age, won another race for Mr. Milner, 
Shamrock II. scored a popular victory for the Prince of Wales in 
the Boveney Plate, and Signorina retained her unbeaten certificate 
in the valuable Berkshire Plate. Her winnings now amount to the 
respectable total of something more than 8,o002. At Paisley Wyn- 

rard won a couple of races for Mr. T. Green, while Rigadoon won 
ihe Silver Bells Handicap for Mr. Councillor, who will for the next 

ear, therefore, hold the “ Silver Bells” (dated 1620), which are 
lent to the Race-Committee every year by the Corporation.—At 
Deauville, on Sunday, the Grand Prix fell to Baron de Schickler's 
Le Sancy, Galaor, who won last year, being second. Ténébreuse 
did not compete. 

‘At Stockton, on Tuesday, the principal events w<Te the Stockton 
Handicap, won by Countess Lilian for Mr. R. Osborne, and the 
Wynyard Plate, which Lord Zetland’s Margarine secured. Lor 
Zetland was to the fore again next day, when his Pinzon landed the 
Great Northern St. Leger from Workington and L'Abbesse_de 
Jouarre, and his Fontainebleau won the Hardwicke Stakes. The 
racing at Dunstall Park, Wolverhampten, does not call for any 


remark, 
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he ma Surrey menhave been suffering, apparently, from 
oaths t of staleness. Failure to hold catches was chiefly 
ml a e 4 their heavy defeat by Lancashire, who beat them last 
i a cigs pat Sugg (50 and 44, not out) did best for the 
bony) a ohmann (25 and 66, both not out) for the losers.—A 
cso! Bis ility to catch also enabled Gloucestershire to make 201 
os em this week. Mr. Cranston, who made ITI (not out), gave 
es ances early in his innings.—Gloucestershire had_ the best of 
t janes with Notts last week at the end of the first innings ; but 
As their second innings could only make 60, and Shrewsbury and 
pelea knocked off the necessary 75 for the Midlanders without 
ave a wicket.—Poor Sussex succumbed to Kent, and Warwick- 
sie beat Somersetshire ; but rain caused the match between 
Middlesex and Yorkshire to be drawn when it was ina very interest~ 
ing condition.—Rain also prevented the decision of the match 
mate Yorkshire and Notts, the former having rather the best of 
the draw ; but Lancashire beat Kent inan innings,and Derbyshire 
Essex by ten wickets.—Bombardier Barton did a smart perform- 
ance at Chatham on Saturday. He carried his bat through both 
innings for his side, making 66 and 106, both not out, out of totals 
of 102 and 130.—Frank Hearne, the popular Kent and Marylebone 
professional, has accepted an engagement in South Africa, and leaves 
in October. A subscription is being raised for him, under the 
auspices of the Mote Park Cricket Club.—Mr. C. A. Absolom, who 
was in the Cambridge Eleven from 1866 to 1869, and who_after- 
wards played for Kent during several seasons, has lately died in 
Trinidad, from the effects of an accident, at the early age of forty- 
three. A graceful tribute to his memory from Lord Harris appeared 
in the papers on Tuesday. 

YACHTING. Trex and Valkyrie have been having a series of 
tussles in the Solent. At the Royal Victoria Yacht Club’s regatta, 
last week, Trex secured the Rear-Commodore’s prize, over the 
Victoria course, doing the distance (about 50 miles) in the very 
fast time of 4h. 15m., but Valkyrie turned the tables upon her con- 
queror in the Town Cup. /rex, however, renewed her supremacy 
in the Commodore's Cup, Valkyrie meeting with an accident to her 
bowsprit ; but, at the Royal Albert Yacht Club Regatta, Lord Dun- 
raven’s cutter ‘came again,” and carried off the Albert Cup from 
her doughty opponent. 

SWIMMING. The Salt-Water Amateur Championship (distance 
a quarter of a mile) was swum for at Portsmouth on Saturday. The 
winner was W. Henry, of the Zephyr Swimming Club.—The 500 
yards (Fresh-Water) Championship was won on Monday, at Bristol, 
by J. F. Standring, half-mile champion, who also belongs to the 
Zephyr Club. 

THE RING. The most interesting item of news under this 
head is the conviction of J. L. Sullivan, and his sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. It is expected that Kilrain will get the 
same. Meanwhile Sullivan has appealed, and has been released on 
bail.—Smith and Slavin, the Australian champion, are skirmishing 
for sama but at present it does not look as if any business would 
result. 

MISCELLANEOUS. J. Kibblewhite did a magnificent perform- 
ance in the Mile Handicap at the Finchley Harriers’ Sports cn Satur- 
day. He was on the scratch mark, and there was a gigantic field of 
runners, 170 or so. Running, however, with any amount of dash, 
he managed to get through, and eventually won in the splendid 
time of 4m. 23 I—5 secs.—Mr. A. M. Donaldson, of the Edinburgh 
Bicycle Club, rode last week from the Modern Athens to the 
Modern Babylon in 2 days 6 hours and §0 minutes. Pretty good 
that for 400 miles, 
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A SINGULAR CAUSE OF BANKRUPTCY was recently alleged _by 
a Victorian firm of graziers—a scourge of grasshoppers. The 
insects had so completely devastuted the lund, that the owners 
became insolvent. 

A FIGHT FOR A WIFE has just come off between two young 
Dutch farmers on the northern border of Cape Colony. They were 
pretty equal in the lady’s favour, so decided to settle the ques- 
tion by their fists. However, alter struggling for two hours, 
neither could beat the other, and so the fair maiden herself must 
decide between them. 

THE PopPs’s INCOME amounts to 480,000/, yearly, exclusive of 
special gifts like those of his Jubilee Year. Peter's Pence provide 
two-thirds of the amount, the remainder being the interest of 
various investments. As the Papal expenses rarely exceed 
320,000/., His Holiness retains a good annual surplus. 

QuEEN MARGHERITA oF ITALY is devoted to mountaineering, 
and spends her summer holidays in the Alps, making long and 
difficult ascents. She has been staying at Gressonay, in Piedmont, 
under Monte Rosa, to scale the Lys Glacier, on the western slope 
of the mountain, climbing some 9,200 feet, first on mule-back and 
then on foot. Now she has gone to Zermatt to ascend the peak 
from the Swiss side, and is staying on the Riffel Alp. She also 
proposes to attempt the Breithorn. Another energetic feminine 
mountaineer, Madame Leclaire, has just been up the Grand 
Pelyoux, in South-Eastern France, only one other lady having made 
the ascent. Mont Pelvoux is over 13,900 feet high, and quite as 
difficult as many famous Swiss peaks. 

Tue Little KInG OF SPAIN is growing a fine boy, and looks 
the picture of health as he romps about the sands at San Sebastian, 
where the Queen and her family are now staying. He is a thoroughly 
jolly child, ready to talk to anybody, in defiance of rigid Court 
etiquette, Indeed, he will not call the various grandees of his 
household by their titles, but uses their Christian names. He was 
at Mass one Sunday recently with his mother, sitting in a small 
reserved gallery, when, during the most solemn part of the 
service, he espied at a little distance one of his great favourites, the 
head of his military household, General Cordoba. The juvenile 
sovereign at once called out, “Hullo, Johnny, look here, Johnny,” 
much to the scandal of the congregation. Every morning Alphonso 
XIII. comes out on the Palace balcony to see the guard changing. 
and if he notices any children watching him, he cries, “Good-bye 
-till to-morrow, I must go in, for mamma is waiting.” Though only 
three years old the King has a good ear for music, and is always 
whistling. 

THe JUBILEE OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY hay heen cele- 
brated this week by the meeting of the Photographic Convention 
under the presidency of Mr. Andrew Pringle, at St. James’s Hail. 
where a good and representative collection of photographs and 
photographic appliances have been on view. The proceedings of 
the Convention, in addition to some good optical lantern displays, and 
the reading of many interesting papers, have included various eX- 
cursions up and down the Thames, and especially to Windsor and 
Hampton Court, where permission for the members to photograph 
was accorded by the authorities. In his inaugural address, Mr. 
Pringle remarked that almost exactly half a century ago Daguerre's 

rocess was fully divulged to the Paris Académie des Sciences, 
while at the same time, Faraday described to the Royal Institution 
Talbot’s process of photogenic drawing. After tracing the history 
of photography during the past fifty years, Mr. Pringle asked 
« What science was there that could now dispense with photography? 
Certainly no practical science. The astronomer needed it, the 
mechanic needed it, the microscopist called upon it, the physiologist 
and the pathologist appealed to it for help. The artist had learned 


many lessons from it, and would learn more.” 
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iting of “ Three Generations of Englishwomen” (2 vols. : 
John Mucay i must have been to Mrs. Janet Ross a work of great 
pleasure and peculiar interest. It happens that Mrs. Ross had 
for mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother three ane 
women. Of these three women—Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sara: 
Austin, and Lady Duff-Gordon—Mrs. Ross now publishes the 
memoirs and correspondence. A more interesting book of the 
kind has not been published for a long time. The Taylors were 
during the last century one of the best-known of the literary and 
artistic families which gave to the town of Norwich a peculiar 
reputation. John Taylor, one of the members of this Sys was : 
poet and a yarn-maker, and in 1777 he married a Miss Susanna 
Cook, the first of the ladies of whom Mrs. Ross gives us the history. 
Mrs. Taylor was a woman of remarkable independence of character, 
and her house at Norwich was the resort of many of the most 
cultivated men and women of the day. One of Mrs. John Taylor’s 
seven children was Sarah, who married John Austin, author of the 
“Jurisprudence,” and early friend of James and John Stuart Mill. 
Mrs. Austin was the most interesting of the three women, through 
whom Mrs. Ross takes her descent. The third was Lucie, after- 
wards Lady Duff Gordon, the only child of John and Sarah 
Austin, and mother of Mrs. Ross. The lives of these three ladies 
cover a considerable period. They knew every one worth knowing 
in the intellectual world of their day, and their correspondence 
(especially that of Mrs. Austin) was extensive and varied. Seldom 
has it ifailen to the lot of a biographer to have the pick of the 
correspondence of well-known men and women for three genera- 
tions.. The earlier chapters introduce us to Mrs. Barbauld; the 
latest to Richard Doyle and Tom Taylor. There are interesting 
letters (many of them never before rublished) from Mr. Gladstone, 
Carlyle, Prévost Paradol, Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Heine, the Hon 
Mrs. Norton, and many more. There are besides many letters 
written by Mrs. Austin to Guizot and other eminent Frenchmen— 
all clear, and all throwing light on the questions of the hour in 
home and foreign politics and literature. The book, indeed, is 
one which may be very cheerfully read and enjoyed. 

“ Art in the Modern State” (Chapman and Hall) is the somewhat 
misleading title of an important and erudite work by Lady Dilke. 
The book does not discuss the general question of Art and the State ; 
it deals merely with the rise and fall of Schools of Art in France, 
from the time of Richelieu to the Revolution. This is a large 
subject, and it is handled by Lady Dilke with great ability. Her 
knowledge of the period is very full, and there is seldom any ground 
for dissenting from her judgments. The first chapter studies the ideas 
of the Renaissance as opposed to those of the ‘Grand Siecle,” and an 
exposition of Richelieu’s policy leads up to the “ organisation of the 
Academy as aliterary police.” After Richelieu came Colbert, who 
placed the Academy of Painting and Sculpture in command of the 
State manufactories. From that point onward the development of 
the Academy, and its influence on painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving, is carefully traced. The chapter on Engraving is one 
of the most complete and the most interesting, and the account of 
Le Brun and the decorators of Versailles is also admirable. Lady 
Dilke concludes by showing that “modern democracy is the protest 
of the Renaissance against the crimes which stifled it politically.” 
Some interesting appendices add much to the value of a book 
which is a serious and learned contribution to the study of a great 
subject. 

“Indian Life, Religious and Social,” by John Campbell Oman 
(T. Fisher Unwin), is a series of interesting papers by an inquiring 
and unprejudiced European who has had plenty of opportunities of 
studying his subject. Mr. Oman is Professor of Natural Science in 
the Government College, Lahore, and he has taken pains to acquaint 
himself as far as possible with the inner life and thoughts of his 
Hindoo and Mohammedan fellow-subjects. He has less than the 
ordinary Anglo-Indian prejudices, and he writes with pleasant 
candour. There is not, perhaps, very much to be learnt from the 
book ; and some parts of it—such, for example, as the exposition of 
the Buddhist Creed—might well have been omitted. But to those 
who know little of Indian life the book will be amusing and interest- 
ing. The chapters on Yogis, Mahatmas, Witchcraft, Possession, and 
so on, are worth study. Mr. Oman naturally puts aside as mythical 
all the stories of supernaturalism in connection with these subjects. 
He admits that he was completely cheated by the very clever 
conjuring of a Brahman fortune-teller, and that the Yogis under- 
stand the art of self-hypnotisation. The account of the present 
state of the Brahmo Somaj at Lahore is interesting; so is the 
account of the visit to the most sacred spot on earth,” Buddh Gaya. 

The little wave of “occultism” in literature which made its 
appearance a short time ago has not yet receded from our shores. 
People still write with solemn faces of “ the influence of the stars,” 
and so on. This recrudescence of belief in astrology, like the 
homage paid to “the Royal House of Stuart,” is a harmless little 
fad which has its uses in stimulating drawing-room talk at dull 
parties. Here are no less than three new books dealing with various 
phases of the occult :— The Grammar of Palmistry,” by Katherine 
St. Hill (G. Redway) ; “ The Principles of Astrological Geomancy,” 
by Franz Hartmann, M.D. (Theosophical Publishing Company) ; 
and “The Influence of the Stars,” by Rosa Baughan (G. Redway). 
Miss St. Hill’s little book give the elements of the subject clearly 
and briefly, The book may be used as an elementary text-book 
before going on to the study of more advancea works. Diagrams 
of lines on different hands are given, and the whole scheme is very 
clearly worked out. Beware of the persons with the thumb 
inclining inwards. It indicates avarice and selfishness. ‘ Astro- 
logical Geomancy” is the “art of divining by punctuation.” 
“Man,” says Dr. Hartmann, “is at once a mineral, a plant, an 
animal, and a god;” and by “ practising the art of Geomancy in 
that state of mind and feeling which brings man nearer to the 
perception of the truth, the Intuition may reach the reasoning 
Intellect.” The book is full of funny little diagrams, from which every 
man can tell his own fortune without the trouble of seeking out a 
gipsy and crossing her hand with silver. “If Geomancy was a 
truth once, it must still be true,” says Dr. Hartmann. Perhaps; but 
was it ever a truth? Miss Baughan has written on these subjects 
before ; and her “Influence of the Stars” is an attempt to expound 
astrology clearly and simply. From astrology she leads on to 
chiromancy and physiognomy, and finishes up with a chapter on the 
significance of the moles of the body astrologically considered. 
Moles on the soles of the feet or heels, if the person bearing them 
was born when the sign Pisces was in the ascendant, are sure signs 
of honours and dignities. Miss Baughan’s book is distinctly inte- 
resting, and it attempts to give a history of the science of astrolog 

Mr, Jerome K. Jerome’s book “Stageland: Curious Habits al 
Customs of Its Inhabitants” (Chatto and Windus) is one of the 
funniest bits of fooling we have seen for along time. It is really 
admirable. The conventions of the stage, especially in the realm 
of melodrama, are quizzed with a searching humour which is irre- 
sistible. No one can read the book without laughin aloud at 
every page, and the excellent drawings of Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge add greatly to the effect of pleasure which the little work 
must create. This isthe best work Mr. Jerome has yet given us. 
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The Society of Authors has lately been paying a good deal of 
attention to the literary pension-list, and Mr, W. H. Smith has been 
heckled both by letter and in the House of Commons as to the 
distribution of this portion of the Civil List. Mr. W. M. Colles has 
done valuable work in his “ Literature and the Pension List (A. 
Glaisher, 95, Strand). He has gathered together an immense 
amount of information, and his researches show very clearly that 
there is amp.e room for improvement in the system of distributing 
literary pensions. The book is a valuable basis on which the 
Incorporated Society of Authors can work. 

Minor Booxs.—The complete prose works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is the most recent addition to the “ Minerva Library of 
Famous Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co.). The critical introduction, 
including a succinct biography of Emerson, is written by Mr. G.T. 
Bettany, M.A., B.Sc.—Members of the Masonic Craft will view with 
interest the publication, by Messrs. Spencer and Co., Great Queen 
Street, of “ Coneriiudiones Artis Geometrize Secundum Euclydem, a 
facsimile of the early poem on Freemasonry, from the original MS. 
presented by King George II. to the English nation in 1757. The 
MS. is the oldest genuine record of the Masonic craft extant, 
tracing the history of the introduction of Masonry into England in 
the time of “ good King Adelston.”—The third number of “Travel, 
Adventure, and Sport ” (Blackwood) includes, amongst others, an 
interesting article by Mr. George A. Macmillan, “A Ride Across 
the Peloponnese.” —A good deal of interest will attach to the current 
number of “Our Celebrities” (Sonnenschein), as it contains excel- 
lent life-like portraits of the Shah of Persia, the Comte de Paris, 
and the Duke of Fife. Mr. Walery, the well-known photographer, 
now looks after the editing of this periodical—The Bishops of 
Winchester and Lichfield and Canon Mason form the subjects of 
this month’s “ Dignitaries of the Church” (Hatchard). The photo- 
graphs are all in Mr. Samuel A. Walker’s best style.—Poultry 
breeders should welcome the appearance of a new edition of Mr. 
William Cook’s Practical Poultry Breeder and Feeder” (E. W. 
Allen, Ave Maria Lane), as the many valuable directions on manage- 
ment, feeding, &c., contained in the work cannot fail to prove 
serviceable to all who keep fowls, whether for pleasure or profit.— 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. publish a“ travellers’’’ edition 
of their “ Gossiping Guide to Wales.” Great improvements have 
taken place in this edition in the maps and plans, which now number 
thirty-four ; and several other important additions have been made, 
including a list of pleasant excursions, &c., and a full and classified 
index.—* The Year-Book of Commerce,” edited by Kenric B. 
Murray (Cassell and Co.), isan important commercial work, appear- 
ing this year for the first time. The object of the book is to show 
the movement of the foreign trade and general economic position of 
the leading countries of the world. Among the more prominent 
features of the work are tables of international trade relating to the 
exports of various countries to the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the United States, and an amount of statistical and 
other information relative to the home industries and foreign trade, 
Bank-rates during 1888, London markets, and many other commer- 
cial items, which will be found extremely useful to business men.— 
The new edition of the “Railway and Commercial Gazeteer” 
(McCorquodale and Co.) is before us, containing a complete list, 
arranged in alphabetical order, of every town, village, parish, &c., in 
Great Britain, with the distance from London to each, and through- 
rate routes ; and also the line of railway, locality, population, and 
nearest station in each case. This is one of the most complete 
conveyance directories we have seen.—Messrs, W.A. and K. Johnston 
have added Asia to their “ Modern ” series of Library Maps. The 
map is executed with clearness and accuracy, and being drawn to 
a large scale, is admirably adapted for reference. 
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A JAMAICA TOBACCO FACTORY 


Many of the cigars sold in England as Havanas are made in 
Jamaica, but when they are made (as in Mr. Machado’s factory, 
which turns out half a million cigars yearly) of Cuban tobacco and 
by Cuban workmen, there does not seem much deception after all. 
Let us first glance at the cellars. These large musty-smelling bales 
full of dingy-brown leaves contain raw Cuban tobacco ; the product 
of Jamaica is packed in great wooden boxes, In these cellars the 
rats enjoy a fine time. Brought up from the dingy cellars, the 
musty-flavoured leaves are next put into tubs and steeped in cold 
water, after which they are transferred to drying-stands, which look 
like bedsteads. The dried leaves are then placed in heaps before 
boys, who pick the backbone out of the leaf with a swift dexterous 
tug, strewing the floor with long brown twigs, The leaves, now 
without backbone, go to the little tables of the cigar-makers, who 
are finished workmen. They roll them with neat, deft fingers, and 
at an almost incredible rate. They look like groups of men playing 
some musical instrument. Each man is allowed to smoke as much 
as he likes. They roll the torpedo-shaped cigar with a good leaf, 
and cut it into two. They heap the cigars into bundles of a 
hundred, tied with a gaudy ribbon, generally yellow. Last of all 
comes the packing-room, full of thousands of the brown cedar- 
boxes one knows so well in connection with cigars. Once in these 
boxes the cigars look much as we know them at home.—Our 
engravings are from sketches by Mr. C. Haldane M‘Fall, West 
India Regiment, Jamaica. 
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THE SEASON.—Everybody says of this year’s wheat-crop that 
it is very irregular and very difficult to estimate, yet the estimates 
which have been published in the leading agricultural papers show 
less than usual divergency of views. The fine sowing season, the 
favourable winter, and the dry March gave the wheat plant such a 
first-rate start that a rather adverse April did not make any great 
difference, and when the weather became bright in May, after about 
the 13th, very high hopes were formed. Both the earing and the 
blooming periods in mid and late June were extremely favourable 
hot and calm. A crop of thirty-two bushels to the acre was a 
general estimate, and the exceptions were optimistic, there being a 
few authorities who predicted a regular ‘‘ bumper” year. Since St. 
Swithin, as we all know too well, the weather has “ gone back ” 
upon farmers very badly. Perhaps one-third of the whole wheat 
crop has been laid, and much of the laid corn is badly twisted as 
well. It now seems unsafe to reckon more than thirty bushels to 
the acre, which, on the acreage declared in the Government Returns 
just published, would be 73,500,000 bushels for Great Britain. If 
a million bushels be added for Ireland, a total crop of 74,500,000 
bushels will be the result. The West and the North have yet to 
get their wheat in, and a large portion of the Midlands, with Lin- 
colnshire and North Norfolk, report a still uncompleted harvest. 
Fine weather for the next fortnight may, therefore, do a good deal 
and warrant an additional million bushels being placed to the 
credit of 1889. The Irish estimate, in default of full advices, is 
also very low, but probably the best that can now be expected 
for the United Kingdom is an out-turn of 76,000,000 bushels. 

THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS just issued by the Privy Council 
—next year these returns will be issued by the new Ministrv of 
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Agriculture—show a decline of 114,648 acres jn 41 
wheat. ‘The low prices of last autumn must te, ihe, 
caused this decline, for the sowing period was fav, 
the acreage is increased, but only to the small ae 

Even this augmentation is rather surprising, for fo Of 36,253 acres 
low price of last year’s barley was one of the € poo 
features of a generally disappointing season, ea, "SAD pointing 
in favour. The increase in the acreage is only 6 ited n vel 
percent. Potatoes somewhat unexpectedly shewa’ aie or "2 
favour, nearly 11,000 acres less being planted thin Malling off in 
hops there is also a diminution, but this was oe mM I888, J, 
imports and the risks which require a large cena ete Foreign 
growing farmer are two influences which have a ‘nd the hon. 
hop acreage IO per cent. within the last two years, Thovshed the 
under these five crops is: wheat, 2,449,589 acres: barlec ot! 
acres; oats, 2,888,821 acres; potatoes, $79,239. ae: 2,79 
$7,754 acres. The number of cattle is 6,140,045 res; and hops 
and of pigs 2,510,938. All these figures show 
larger increase in the number of cattle having 
dicted, the return has been received with 


K areq Unda 
edited wit 5 
Ourable, O Ing 


been general 


3 a feeli 
disappointment. The returns of pigs do not facade tog te of 
cottagers, as the forms are only issued to those who a nent by 


the census lists as “ farmers.” re entered jn 

THE LONDON CouNTy COUNCIL is somewhat to 
evidence, and the Councils of the Counties too little, ; 
modestly to shrink from letting us know what they are : ey seem 
may be hoped that the decentralising powers of the Laval Gor i 
Act will furnish local samples of good management that overnment 
upon the great centres, The Country Party may teach oa 
Party some useft:l lessons in public economy and eee ‘own 
Some counties took the initiative in the matter of rmaaltas ion 
ane anetes! to let the Imperial Privy Council do local Be 

FREE TRADE BARGES BRINGING COMPRESSED Srraw ay 
Hay from Holland and other countries are bringing to Chelsea. a 
other riverside Thames districts some very undesirable Ben ks 
in mosquitoes that sing and sting through these summer hohe 
The type is a very venomous one, and, under a good ruinoe ge 
ate diabolical visage that would discredit any native English 

THe MILK FROM A GOOD Cow should measure up five hundred 
and fifty-two gallons per annum, according to the records kept mt 
Mr. Edmund Gilson, of Saffron-Walden; where in ateellene 
meadows capital animals, carefully fed, live out their happy lives 
and as we have seen them add much to a delightfully pastoral land: 
scape. The main dairy stock are Shorthorns. For Red-Dolls, as 
milch-cows, Mr. Garrett Taylor claims superiority in the quality of 
the milk produced, whilst the quantity given, four gallons a day 
and upwards, ranks this breed amongst the best of these islands. 

THE SWEATING SYSTEM, in the reports published, seems to have 
many hard-working Jewish families who would, it may be sup- 
posed, require the cheapest food obtainable in our London markets. 
They can hardly do so, however, if for conscience sake they only 
eat the best meat obtainable. Lately a well-known expert in food 
supply made the statement, speaking in relation to the Live Stock 
and Dead Meat Supply of London, that 4o per cent. of the animals 
slaughtered were in some way, and in some part, affected with such 
disease as would cause their flesh to be refused by Jews! Of 
course such rejection implies higher prices paid for the best without 
blemish, but the statement isa startling one for health-officers to 
consider. 

Ir BOOK-LEARNING can help our farmers, they ought to be im- 
proving their position. To favour various breeds there are, as given 
in the Live Stock Fournal Almanack, the Jockey Club, the Shire- 
horse Society, the Cleveland Bay Horse Society, the Suffolk Stud 
Book Association, Clydesdale Horse Society of Great Britain an‘ 
Ireland, Select Clydesdale Horse Society of Scotland, the Hunters 
Improvement Society, Hackney Stud-Book Society, Yorkshire 
Coach Horse Society, and now ponies are to have their took. For 
cattle, sheep, and pigs there are about a score of special books ; dogs 
demand twenty-four societies, whilst poultry and pigeons forma 
flock of fluttering fanciers, each liking their special breed. 

Tue DEED IS DONE, and a Minister and Ministry of Agricul- 
ture—or President and Board—have been added to Government 
Official Departments. Perhaps this action has decided the Bayt 
Agricultural Society of England to make a new departure, an 
become more alive than it has been to the wants of rural interests. 
Whether from coincidence only or from a tonic administered by White- 
hall, the Royal Agricultural Society are about, so it 1s said, to vie 
their Journal quarterly instead of half yearly, and have appointed an 

d : . ‘ Mr. R. H. 
assistant-secretary to help in the work undertaken. as 
Rew, Secretary of the Oxford Agricultural Society, is_ the ey 
officer and gentleman selected, young in years but ripe in mae ae 
ence, inferring that there are heads in the soiree! ee 
Society, who know where to find the best man for the wo" 
wanted. : ced: pasunstast wie 

IN KENT, NEAR SITTINGBOURNE, Hor-PICKING beg ‘ 

. . Meat 7 o is expected to 
and in most Kentish and Sussex districts gathering 15 eX] as 
commence this week. Barley and hop harvest aes a 
poor yield of inferior hops is expected, although Loeaiaiahehe es 
exceptions. The acreage this season extends to Srdas RS 5) 
pared with 58,594 acres 1n 1888, and 63,706 acres in 1° built 

SowInc. Winter tares are now very cheap, an ee can 
a general purpose crop, it is likely the early stubbles w a orale 
area. All farmers like a crop of oats and tares, nage af cone 
making was understood, the difficulty of making Hay, © 
suming the crop on the farm, reduced the ae, vices 

Tuts WEEK PARIS, at its International Grain Trade - 8 
to tell us what is all the world’s harvest. 
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PICTURES OF THE VEAR, Pie 5 et 
thful as he used to be! 


f merry 
) i i humour of mel!) 
his earlier days, when he was wont to intensify the lye 


Jack Tars by painting them in the midst a eS eval eval 
Moslems. Butin his “ Bazaar at Tetuan, there is at oe powers 
characterisation, showing how keen are the artist's 0 eed inject 
—Mr. Carl Haag, as is his wont, es Mcien eel, ed de 
but the interest cf his picture 1s chiefly . eat mnaikes 
graceful minaret which occupies the centre at ‘ ise Ls 

the spectator long to visit Damascus.—Mr. 5ol0 

“ Sacred and Profane Love,” was one of the ete 
talk of the season, partly, no doubt, on accoun at 
rendered it visible a long way off. The allegory ¥ af 
is not difficult to understand. Sacred Ler aw sie 
wide-winged angel ; Profane Love by the ae rhe edge of 4 
ing with a youth, whose feet are already | a “Yates Cat: 
precipice.—Of a more popular character - ant Nir. Carrington 
rington’s “ Strolling Players Awaiting an Audien af 

is well known as a successful delineator of ae a 
here presents us with a large and olen, = Pl edi 
talent.—Mr. Poynter has seldom painte os th detail th: 
more charming in conception or more exquis! wae 
“On the Terrace.”—Mr. Colin Hunter has this y er jg more 2 AEUTE 
painting with some seriousness. “The. Bat ective a 

than a marine picture; in colour it 1s Ti¢ fe ta 

studied, while the drawing of the figures s 

need not always confine himself to wa 


© much jn 


yes and rocks. 
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J. Yates CARRINGTON ‘ se Royal Acadenty 
“STROLLING PLAYERS AWAITING AN AUDIENCE” 


es 


Coun Hunter, A.R.A. ” ; Royal Acadenty 
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EAD and SONS’ 
MND PIANOFORTES 
Convenience of the 


TAL GRAND. 
igmore Sta London, W. 


MANN and CO. 

<tdistinetly understood thatthey 
tdi only,and that their only 
ortman Square, London. 


ycwurers 
Street P 


co., 


NS OETZMANN and CO. 
27, Baker Street, Ww. 


MAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
saNs, Absylute Sale. New Partnership. 
i ‘ms, Cottage Pianos. 


. Class 6. 35 €s. 
s Class 7. 40 gs. 
30 gS. Class 8. 45 gS. 
the best makers, from 43 
paid will be allowed for 
years, if one of a higher 
be exchanged free if not 
ne month. Ilustrations and par- 
T. D ALMAINE and CO. (Esta- 
\,g1, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


| WOLFF, and CO.’S 
Every description for SALE or 
d Street. W. 


ins, by 
Full pri 
n thre 
will 


ORGAN TUTOR. 


Kixc Hatt. 
as. Gd, net; post free 2s, told, 


OOD and SONS, 
fY ST, LONDON, W. 
DAL, 

Ne IBLTION, 1885. 

4, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1835. 
tor SA KE at from 23 to 250 Gs. 
TES for HIRE. 


By 
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Nee OLE and SUFFOLK 
BROADS and RIVERS. The following 
vt light draught, specially designed and 
rin these waters, are offered for hire : 
LENORE” 12 Tons 6 Berths 
if ILING YACHTS, 

PRIOR". . . 16 Tons § Berths 
WHITE WIPE” = @ 9! A wh 
‘PALATES. bck. oe ce a aR 
“EGR a. oe ue a ae 
“COOP « ob wm ok a ae 

ag, a ar 

3 ce omy 1B ie PR aE 

: Fei en 2 2 oy 2 oy 

NOUGHT." House Boat 8 os 
has asuitable gig or dinghy, and is fully 


ith all cooking and table requisites, the 
zoaly consumable stores. 
sof hire, which include the wages of one 
of the smaller Yachts, and_two men for 
ne-half on engaging the Yacht, and the 
jing on board detore starting, e hire 
terminate at Oulton Broad, excepting 
ee angement. 
or other particuars and terms apply to 
IE MANAGER, 
Oulton Broad Lowestoft. 


Waveney Lod 


ROBINSON and (LEAVERS 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE 
LINEN. 


5.25. uid. per doz. Dinner Napkins. 
‘able Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, 11d.; 
i,. ss. ard. each. Royal Insh Linen 
ed, 2 vards wide, 1s. 11d, per 
2s. gid. per yard (the most 
. Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard 5 

. 38. 3d.3 Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz 
s and Linen Diaper, 

» Pillaw Cases, from 


Ki 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


p IRISH CAMBRIC 
OCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and CUFFS. 

bes yer doz.; Children's Bordered. 
a8 Gents’, 38. fd. Hemstitched 
wand Children's three-fold, from 
Gents’ four-fold, from 4s. 11d. per 


ces, Gentlemen, and Children, from 


hee Nb Ittustratep Price Lists Post 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


“LA DIES” writes Tie Lady's 


torial, should Jose no time in writing 
s of Robinson and Cleavers Dress 
or they cannot fail to be delighted with 
ent quality and perfect good 
dent that they will be equally surprised 
ceedingly moderate price.” 

s post free. In sending, will ladies kindly 
HE GRapHic” to 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


it aSE received, 
tained, andeducated, Strict discipline, Mode- 

€ jews. in Training of 
he Rod,” 1s. 
TER, Clifton. 


and STUT- 


taste, and | 


ETZLER and CO., LONDON. 
40, 41,42, and 43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


FOUBER RS PLACE REGENT STREET, 
Ve FACTURERS and IM- 
PORTERS of 


Musical INSTRUMENTS 


of every description. 


MYi¢ PUBLISHERS. 


New Songs, Dances, and Operatic Music. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 
METZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


M45°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Tke QUEEN'S MODEL, 
Supplied to. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 


Masox and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The THREE-MANUAL ORGAN, 


Signi Atha: 
MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
v NEW DRAWING-ROOM ORGAN 
With octave coupier, sub bass, and Adolian harp, pipe 
top, complete, £47. 
MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
HIGHEST AWARDS, 


1,000 Testimonials. 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 


METZLER and CO. 


ole Agents for the Celebrated 


MUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 


USTEL HARMONIUMS. 


MUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 
ith Metaphone and Celesta, £250. 
With Brolsnaieit en aa 
The finest Harmonium manufactured 
List, with full description, post free. 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


ROoONIscH PIANOFORTES. 
The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER and CO’S PIANO 
FORTES. 

New Models fitted with Metzler 

Patent Organo-Piano Attachment. 

Catalogue post free. 


VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical 


Boxes, Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins.Stringed Instruments, Brass 
Instruments, Fittings 0! Every Description. 
METZLER & CcoO’S CATA- 
LOGUES POST FREE. 


ETZLER and CO., 
4a, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
- LONDON. W. 


and Co's 
Illustrated 
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Wwerat to GIVE fora PRESENT? 


__~7Few Art mai 
Beicction. of ‘articles Sonne Ge tae 
wit lasting use, as CHINA and GLASS, and fewer 
sul] sive so, miueu foc se Title ' Special list on a are 
eee piished sys . PEARCE, 39, Ludgate Hill. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


This famous house—! ; i 

re e—long established—is un- 
Hvalled b ou other in Fondon on batis for Sent 
style, and for the re 

beauty and novelty of its goods. A. matkable 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 


moderate charges, f ich i 
moderats <i Arges ‘or which it scarcely has an 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson’s experien 
Assistants and Area 
travel to any part of the country 
iaimetatene goods for selection 
ly on receipt of letter or tel ? 
They take with them Dresses, Mantes, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same Tensoneble prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London, 


Notices traveling expenses are not charged» 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 
to 


REGENT 
256, GENT STREET, 


PETER ROBINSON. 


"TRE LONDON FEVER HOSs- 

PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients suffering 
from contagious fever by admitting them into is 
wards, and there isolating them, ‘The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as long a period of 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of the 
cost ; the remainder is borne by the Charity. 

The domestic servants of governors and emiBlaees 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treates 
free of charge. |. 

The Hospital is nearly full, and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support 1S earnestly 
solicited. 

Private rooms may 
guineas a week, 

For particulars write to the Secretar: 

Major W. 


be had at a charge of three 


CHRISTIE. 


YRTON and THOMAS, Patent 


Agents. conduct every kind of British, Foreign, 
and Colonial business connected with BATENTS. 
DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS. No fees for 
preliminary advice. 

N.B.—Mr._ HE 
of “ THE TRUE 
being a practical engineer, 


LLFATH and ROSS'S SPECIALI- 
GLYKALINE, the approved specific 


for curing colds, catarrhs i 
< th 
reshimlory creases ths, and ailments of the 


(Gh AINE effectually relieves 


disorders of the 

_ dis $ mucous membrane, so preva- 

dent in Santer, cleanses the bronchial tubes fon mu- 

Cus, BAC Ee Gs the Beene: By its use colds are 
y ours, Glykaline is an un: ; 

remedy in these complaints. peecodentes 


LYKALINE is the surest and 


speediest remedy for relievin 1 
fom obstructed breathing, In bottles, es i mare 
an #8. 6d. By post. 1s. 3d., 3s.,and 4s. 9d. Sold by 
all chemists. “Full directions with each bottle, 


N EURALINE, the approved specific 


for curing and instant! ievi 
c wand 'y relieving tooth: 
neuralgia, and pains in the nerves. dies aaa 


NEURALINE is known as a relia- 


ble specific in cases of rhe i 

Ae 1 0 umatism, gout, and 

Sciatlea tt relieves often instantaneously, and will 
e found invaluable to all afflicted with these disorders 


NEURALINE seldom fails to give 


a relief. It is in demand throughout the world 
ais James. Matheson received the following’ letter 
pom Mr, dgar. of Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, 
4S ee Mrs. Edgar cannot express her thanks to 
Lady atheson for the Neuraline. It proved, the 
most successful remedy she had ever applied. ‘The 
relict she experienced was almost instantaneous.” 

n bottles, rs. r4d. and as. 9u., by post 1s. 3d, and 3s. 


UROSINE, an improved applica- 


tion for preserving the hands, th i i 
from roughness, chaps, &c. rhe sent ine 


UROSINE quickly removes chaps 

_and unsightliness of the skin after exposure to 
sea air and cold. It renders the surface 0 the skin 
beautifully smooth; imparts suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, without in any way in- 
juring the skin or impeding the pores, is pleasant, 
1eoUse pareve in perlume; eo gurless; and not 
sreasy, In bottles, 1s,,15. 6d., and 2s, 6d.+ ) 
Is. 3d., 1S. 9d.. and as. 9d. sek tial 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS for COM- 
MON COMPLAINTS. and complete catalogue 
of Homeopathic medicines, medicine cases, and 
most useful works on Homeopathy, free by 1 ost. 


ERBERINE, for Liver derange- 


ment, indigestion, and constipation. A new 
and valuable remedy for removing headache, derange- 
ment of the liver, biliousness, and nausea. in 
bottles, 1s. 14d., and as. 9d. ; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


QZONIZED OIL, the new prepa- 


ration for the Hair. By the use of this oil 
not only is the hair nourished and its natural appear- 
ance improved, but decay and weakness are arrested, 
the growth excited, and prejudicial influences eradi- 
cated. The new preparation is not a dye, and may 
be unhesitatingly used, In, bottles, rs., 15. éd.. and | 
2s, 9d.; by post, 1s. 3d., 1s. gd., and 3s. : 

of 


PHOSPHO-MURIATE 
3 QUININE.—Specially repared for General 
Debility. It removes lassitude, braces the system 
relieves headache, strengthens the memory, and thus 
is a corrective of nervousness, excitement, and 
depression. In bottles, 1s. rid., 2s. od. 45. 6d.; by 
post 1s, 3d., 3S. and 4s. gd. 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TURE, or Liquid Dentifrice, the best prepara- 
ums. This elegant pre- 
confidence. It cleanses 


tion for the teeth and 
paration may be used in al 
and whitens the teeth, prevents decay, improves 
and preserves the enamel, hardens the gums, an 
improves their colour, In bottles, 1s., 1s. éd., and 


2s.6d. Post free, 1s. 34.. 1s. gd., and as. 9d. 


EW NOVELS at all Libraries. 


By the Author of “ A Daught;r of the Peoplé.” | 
Du. By Georgina Craik 
(Mrs.. May), author of * Godfrey Helstone,” 
&c. In3 vols., crown 8vo. 
By the Anthorof “ A Fatal Error.” 
et SCOTS of BESTMINSTER. 
By J. Masrerman, Author of “ Worth Waiting 
For,” &c. In three vols., crown 8vo. 
By the Author of “ Malle. de Mersac” Z 
ISS SHAFTO. By W.E. Norris, 
Author of “ The Rogue,” &c. In three vols.. 
crown 8vo, 
By the Author of “ Countess Irene.’ 
ROBERT. LEEMAN’S DAUGH- 
TERS. By J. Focerty, author of “ Lauter- 
dale,” “ Caterina,” &c. In three vols., crown 8vo. 
By the Author of “\ Nellie’s Memories.” 


ee SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 


HURST. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 
“Not Like Other Girls,” &c. In three yols., crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now Complete. 


RADLEY'S DICTIONARY of 
MINIATURISTS, ILLUMINATORS, 

: COPYISTS, with Refer- 

Works und Notices of their Patrons. 
of Christianity to the 
various 


compiled from 


sources, 
BRADLEY, y a 
o Attavants, ‘Miniaturist_¢f Florence,’ &c. 
gyo., roxburghe, s. The same, j 1 
eho ks ne Fea nD. QUARIT CH, Piccadilly, W 


On Monday next (Sixpence). New Series. No. 75 
E COR 


GAZINE 


hor of By Pros 
1 Aube oh WATER 


TS DS "<A FOR: 

TU RDER HILL 

“IDR, s HONK Setts and THE 

C N “Chapters 33-38, é , 

COUN TSMITH. ELDER, & CO. 15, Waterloo 
ace, 


Cloth and half-parchment, 6s.) 5° copies on large 
paper uniform with lower Pieces. 


IFE and PHANTASY (Poems), by 
VW ILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


With frontispiece by Sir Joun E, Mittats, 
Bart., R.A., anda design by ARTHUR HUGHES. Also 


BaSNG with MUSIC. 
e SONG with NEVES and TURNER, 196. Strand. 


NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers for Hanging 24 by Suess 6d., or 
on Linen an ‘arnished, 15. 6d., post ree. 
RET TO DO and HOW TO 
Do IT. Simple Directions for Immediate 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 
you broken in your restby. a sick child suffering 


sufferer immediately, It is per: ectly 

roduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the chil 
rom pain, and the 
a button.” 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays al! pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that '' Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper... NO mother 
should be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 
us. rad. 


HE MEXICA N HAIR 
RENEWER 

Will positively restore, in every case, grey OF white 

hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 

greeable smell of most” Restorers. It makes the 

hair charmingly, beautiful, as well as promotes the 

owth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 


i 


yHe MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. oe 

"This preparation has never been known to fail in 

restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. F : 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 


out, eradicates dandruff, and leaving the scalp in 


a clean, healthy condition. 
HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 
Is put up with, directions in German, Frene and 
Spanish. tail everywhere in the kingdom 2 s, bil. 
Wily one Sra —Sold wholesale ANGLO: 


Onl ty the Al 
QUERICAN DRUG no TPANY, Limited, 33 
Farringdon Road, London, 


LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 

is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
parasites or living anima cule, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a deli htful fragrance to the breath. 
‘The ERSGRANT FLORILI E removes instantly 
ali odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 


Ik 

For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay _its advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavitics ; no one need fear using it too often or too 


much at a time. 


LORILINE. -For the TEETH 
and BREATH--Is sold wherever the English 


lllness common to hildren. It provides against :-— L 
i ima k imbs, Bruises, gs, | language 1S spoken. ‘ 3 
eens “Choking. Cogeulens Croup, Cuts, | Ask, for the ey AGRANT FLORILINE Price 
Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-blee: ing, Poisons, * a 4 
Sea ings bst wa the Ears, Eyes, or| Sold wholesale by the . ANGLO-AMERICA® 
neck Shins See Buttons, &c, Wounds. DRUG COMPANY. Limited, Farringdon Roac, 
AMES EPPS and CO., 48, ‘Threadnee dle Street, London. 
and 170, Piccadilly. 
GELLING OFF.—UNHEARD of ARTERS, GOLOGNE OIL 
2GAIN ror want 1 1 FURNI- i 
yo) TARGA NEW ae CCOND-HAND, at Keeps ie rats free irom Dando Rosiky. the 
prices much under cost, should apply at once. : growth © e hair, ad armless, sa Curate 
An immer: aT pri of Eee A eae a tay perfumed i euualy suitable for all ages, but 


from large West End private houses. 


PURNITURE. — DINING and 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Saddle Bag 
Nine Pieces, Spring Stutied, 


and Morocco Leather, 
15 guineas; 


Solid Walnut, Frames, 11 and Solid 
Walnut and Hungarian Ash Bed - room Suites, 
Bevelled Plates, Tile-back Toilet Table, three chairs, 
4. 9,11, and 16 guineas. ny ae 

These goods are offered at nominal prices in order 


to effect a speedy clearance, - 
S. GOFF and CO. 


25, Bedford Street, Strand, 


s invaluable and indispensable in the nursery. 


ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
May be obtained of all Chemists, Rechiniets: 
i tl out the world. ice 1S. 
eres ers. le bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 


on receipt of stamps 15. 3¢+ 

d only at the Laboratory, of the ANGLO- 
A MERHEA ST DRUG COMPANY (Limited. 33. 
Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 


ORM POWDERS, specially 

prepared from Chenopodium Anthelminticum. 
These powders are suitable both for children and 
adults. They are very effective in expelling worms, 
especially the smaller kinds, which are the pests of 
young children. Directions with each box. Price 
1s. 9d. and 2s. 9d., post free. 


| EATH and ROSS, Homeopathic 

Chemists, 9, Vere Street W.,and5, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. E.C., London. ‘The above may be had 
of all. Chemists ‘and medicine vendors throughout the 
world Shippers and the trade supplied. 


GHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA. SHIRTS. 
“The most perfect Fitting Made.” 


server. 
SH IRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
30S., 402., 455., the half-dozen. 


HIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Tilustrated Self-measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, T.ondon. 


AEs. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that_never shrink in washing, not if 
lastic, soft.as silk, 85. 6d., ros. 6d., 
Write for Patterns and Self- 


washed roo times. 
13s. 6d, Carriage free, 
measure to 

R. FORD and CO.. 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S 
UNDERVESTS., winter weight, 32 to 48 

inches chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests! 
s. 6d. to 65. pe each; Pants, 58. gd. to 85. 6d. ; Half 


ose, 5S. 6d. 75 6d., 9s, 6d, the half-dozen. Self 
measure and patterns iree from the Sole Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 4:, Poultry. T-ondon. 


ee 
[ “AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post free, Send 
14 or 36 penny, stamps. MOST INVALUABLE 
JE TAYLOR, hemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 


CURE FOR ALL. 
HoLtLoways OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS, SORES &ULCERS. 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS., 


And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


dof Cattle ‘or 
terms and_particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
St. Petersburg 
Place, or Horsham, Sussex. 


Place, or Horsham, SusseX-____________. 
OOPER’S CORDIAL ESSENCE 


of GINGER is highly efficacious, in cases of 
Gouty Affections, Spasms, F latulence. Sickness,Giddi- 
Colic, Cramp, Griping Pains in the Stomach, 
Taken at Bedtime produces refresh- 
d.. 4s. 6d., and 11S., post, free from the 
Laboratory ©! COOPER. and ., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, 80, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 


A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.- 


SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a_pertect complexion. liy 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and 
comfortable. Tablets. sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


CAUTION. 
PromeoraTHt MEDICINES. 


‘Time and care are SO essential in their prepara- 
tion, that a, name of repute should always guarante¢ 
‘All medicines sold. by agents of JAMES 


ing Sleep. 25. 


OE=IZMANN and CO. 


OELZMANN 


TH 
MAHOGANY 


application —-OE 


. BIRTHS. : 
ROBINSON.—On the igth_inst., at Cambridge 
Road, Kilburn, the wife of F. Rosinson, of a 


daughter, 
BARNETT.—On_ .7th June, at Antofagasta 
Chile, the wife of JoHN BarNeTT, H.B.M. Yice- 


Consul, of a son. 


DEATH 

LOCKER.—On the 17th inst., suddenly, at . Holly 
Terrace, Highgate, N.. Mary_|'ane, the dear y-loved 
wife of ARTHUR LOCKER, Editor of The Graphic, 
aged sixty-one. 


place ey and CO. Furniture. 


67, 69, 71. 95. 77, and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD : 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower St. Station) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing-cross, 


Euston, King’s- cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stat ons, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 
QELZMANN and CO. £3 10s. 


‘ ENAMELLED BED-kKOOM SUITES, 
NEW DESIGNS IN ART COLOU 
From £3 10S. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


O®IZMANN and CO. $5 
BED-ROOM FURNISHED COMPLE 
Iilustrated Catalseue Post Free 


5s. 
wa 


ico) 


£5 158. 


THE “WALTHAM” ASH BED- 
SUITE 


For 45 158. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


and CO. £8 18s. 6d” 

BED-ROOM FURNISHED ‘COMPLETE 
For £8 18s. 6d. 

Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN and CO. £5158. 6d 
: LYNTON” ROSEW OOD _ and 
INLAID DRAWING - ROOM 


(Settee and ‘Iwo a yy Chairs), 
For £3 155. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide 
extant, containing Coloured and other Tllustrations, 
with full particulars, and prices of every article 


required in complete house furnishing, post free on 
TZMANN & CO.. Hampstead 


provided, 


attention in sickness. 


Rd. 
Ones and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS. 
DECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT. ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION. 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


Sk! RROW TESTIMONIAL.—A 


Committee has been formed to present: Mr, 
esteem and 


Charles Fletcher Skirrow some mark of 


regard on his retirement from public life, and the office 


the duties of which he so efiiciently and courteously 
performed for twenty-seven ycars, and it has been 
decided that Mr, Skirrow’s portrait shall be painted 
by a personal friend, an eminent R.A., and presented 
to him, Any surplus will be applied as a donation 
to the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. : 
Gentlemen who are willing to subscribe are invited 
to send their names to one of ‘the undersigned 
honorary secretaries, and subscriptions, which it is 
proposed shall be limited hereafter to three guineas, 
may be fis to either one_of the Secretaries, or to 
Messrs. PRAED and CO., Bankers, 189, Fleet Street, 
to the credit of the Skirrow T ‘estimonial Fund. 
18th July, 1889. AGE 
ALFRED’ CARPMAEL, }, Copthall Buildings, 
London, E.C. 
J. VERNON MUSGRAVE, 
London, E.C. 


, Gresham Street, 


OMES FOR THE AGED POOR. 

The object of this Charity isto relieve deserving 
oor persons from the sad necessity of passing their 
ast years in 2 workhouse. To this end Homes are 
,in which such persons have a room rent 
llas the advantage and comfort of medical 
‘The qualifications for admis- 
sion are that applicants be fully sixty years old, o' 
unquestionable respectability, and uruble to obtain 
from any source u larger income than six shillings ; or, 
if married, a common income for the couple not 
exceeding ten shillings per week. 
Eight of such homes have already been_opened at 
2B tr, 1g,and 17, Minford Gardens, West Kensington 

ark ;25and 27, St. George's Road, Notting Hill; 

and 65, Walterton Road, St. Peter’s Park, Paddington. 
‘They are all open to visitors between the hours of 
and § p.m. 
All these homes are now full, and although 12 
new inmates were admitted during 1888, there are still 
over 7o applicants anxiously waiting for adm.ssion, 
‘There does not, however, seem to te any hope of this 
greatly needed ‘charity being enlarged to any extent 
until some portion at least of the existing mortgages 
is paid off. These amount to £2,500 on four of the six 
freehold houses that have been acquired in Minford 
Gardens (five of them used as homes and one let) and 


the large i 


tree, as WE 


ome in Walterton Road. 
Under these circumstances the Committee seek 
additional subscriptions an donations, and ask 
friends who are intereste in the aged, and sympa- 
thise with their special difficulties and trials, to. visit 
one or more ofthese homes, where they will witness 
for themselves the amount of comfort and happines 
secured to each pensioner at a ye rly cost to the 
Charity of about four guineas per 1 
Subscriptions may 
formation obtained 
Misses Harrison, 5. 


(CONVALESCENT HEL. 


HOMES OF REST 
FOR MEN at HASTINGS and RAMSGATE. 
Weekly Payments, 105, 6d. 
Monthly Return Railway Tickets, 58. 

These Homes are intended to aflord pectable 
Working Men Rest and Change after Illness or Over- 
Work, and so restore health, and enable them to 
continue to support their families. 

Nearly 1,000 cases have already been received, 

FUNDS are much needed to increase the 
accommodation and extend the usefulness of these 
Homes. | 

Contributions received, and all information given, 
by Miss COLLE IT, Fairview, Beckenham. 


GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. W.—Dors 
Branch—z32-4. Marylebone Road, N.W, 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


t House 


friends of the Hospital, and 
their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and 


Jess than 286.694 women 
been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 9 454 women and _1.t1o children hav> been 
Large numbers of the 
women were suffering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which. before s ecial 
directed to it in 
looked upon as a 
Up to the end of 1888. no fewer than 1,300 cases 
were operated upon, with 1,110 recoveries and 189 
deaths, a mortality of 14°53 per cent. ee 
43.500 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospitat and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Suonscsriptions amount to little more than 41.600, and 
the remander has to be raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of imcome. £19,000, are 
urgently required for the completion of the New 
Building now in course of erection in the Maryle- 


them. 
EPPS and CO., 43, "Threadneedle Street, and 170, 
Piccadilly (the first Homeopathic Chemists estab- 


lished in England), must each bear the firm's label. 


bone: ROHe- G, SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 
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«we NOBILITY OF LIFE 


“WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO”—Milton, 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness 1! 


ABOVE ALLI! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS | 
THH QUEEN'S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 


Cheerful Submission to Superiors ; Self-respect and Independence of Character: Kindness and Protection to the Weak ; Readiness to Forgive Offence - : 
Conciliate the Differences of others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness, i Desire ty 


“ Cuch principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE.”—Syties 


“ Come the four corners of the world in arms, 
SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY : wictitsieyeretseene 
THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE Ig a SHAM. 


What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain ? 
[NTHE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is an impera- GUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—«Dear Sir,—Itwine ty 
‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it right to tell you pants e 


tive hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures a € 
imulants, | invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures 


en your 
€r ita most 


fevers, acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious effects of st me a 
a bottle of it inthe house. It possesses three most desirable qualities—pleazant er without 
t at € taste, 


narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous t 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over- | promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. “A DEvonsuine Lane 
cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. “ January 25th, 1889. SSHIRE Lapy, 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK, OR CHEMICALLY CoLouREp 
SHERBET. 


chemically coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very ie 
wet Water, Will be fond the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adiotel feqee 
hen digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. ne 


Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or 
while light white wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with selt 
stitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation w 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


“ During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Colonel M ’s splendid Cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the Colonel produced a bottle of 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.’ ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier’s advice ;’ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the tottle. And Colonel M—— gave another bottle to P ’smen. We certainly slept soimdly ite 
night, and woke fresh as paint. Two days afterwards the Colonel said at mess, ‘ You fellows laughed at me about ENO’S FRUIT SALT,” cut it was mainly through that stuff I gave you you did suck eat 
deeds that day. Personally,’ said the Colonel, ‘I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to encounter half-a-dozen Ayoobs.’ After that the Colonel was always called ‘Old Enos" 


From “ MESS STORIES” by PRoTEvs, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


The value of “ENO'S FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it, 


: ee SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Pu:pose, without it Life is a Sham.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringeupon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 


channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS, 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a Poisonous imitation. Sold by all Chemi ts. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS LONDON, §.E,, BY J. C,ENO'S PATENT. 


HIERATICA-— THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER 


7 OF THE PRIESTS. i. 
H I E RA | CA- A PARCHMENT PAPER AT MODERATE PRICE. 
Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 

H i E RA I | CA-= Private Correspondence, 5 quires, Note size, 1°. 
Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. er 

dence, ruled, 5 quires, 'S- 


Thin, for Foreign correspon 
H I E RAT! CA- For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. i 
a Each Sheet bears the Water-mark, Hieratica.” |, 
ei | ERAT ICA- Reject Imitations. Insist on et aa 
ioners, or send stamps } 
HIERATICA AWORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London 
Fi | E RATICA a Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


14,5 oe (over os 


Tnequalled for 
Hard Wear. 


SPECIAL 
DETAILED LISTS 
FREE. 


18, POULTRY, CITY, 


a we 22 e. 


| AND 
ON eee et 158, OXFORD ST, W, LONDON. 
TRELOAR’S CARPET CIRCULAR. ROYAL PLATE ee CUTLERY WORKS, 


Giying Prices, Particulars, and Coloured Illustrations of Floor Coverings, post free on application 


TRELOAR & SON, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0, NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


———_—-— 
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EUCALYPJERA 
EUCALYPJERA 


CURE FOR 


HEADACHE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 


AND 


NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


EUCALYPJERA 
EUCALYPTERA 


EUCALYPTERA 


"PESTIMONY of Mrs. Kendal, 


St. James's Theatre— 
al find your remedy most ¢fficacious and refresh- 
ing. 


EUCALYPTERA 
EUCALYPTERA 
EUCALYPJERA 


TESTIMONY. of Alfred Bernard, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A- 

“ After a careful trial, I find your Eucalyptera a 

valuable therapeutic agent—specially beneficial in 

cases of congestive headache. It is also highly 


at the Royal Academy, London, 1889; the property of the proprietors of 


“SUNLIGHT SOAP.” 


SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain, Chief Medical Offic H D 

; A 7, VICE lu ‘ er of Ith . C. Cambri 

University, Member of the College of Physicians, Professor of Hygiene and Chemistry, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Hon. eer are yaene Paris eee 
Bordeaux, and Belgium, Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, Stephen’s Green, W., Dublin, reports :— ‘ A 


February 15, 1888.—I have carefully analysed specimens of af SUNLIGHT SOAP” submitted tome for that purpose by Messrs. Lever Brothers, 


Warrington, and the following are the results at which I have arrived :— The points in the com i i 
: = oe a position of this Soap that ar 
Ikali, the large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials employed fn ae 


EUCALYPTERA 


_Dreparation, I EMPLOY THE SOAP, and from my ‘actual experience of it can strongly recommend it. (Signed) CHARLES A. CAMERON. EU CA LY PTERA 


S. SAINSBURYS | ADAMS'S OLDE anp|EUCALYPTERA 
‘alk Sean Bean LAVEN D ER ; BEST. 
(| eerie cgamae queen | umn 0m 

nd Band DELICATE SCENTS: ATE R F U RN ITU RE mending its we.” —Dec. 22, 4 AT) AGHE, 


From the Painting by W. P. FRITH, R.A., Exhibited 


sy Nt 176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON, Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers. 
Sms) AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, and GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE Pate Haters, COilmen, ee : SLEEPLESSNESS 
O TRY. ’ 
ManuFracToRY— 


Prices, 1s., 18. 6d., 25., 38-» 45 6d., and 6s. ; post free, 2d. extra. P 0 L | S H. VALLEY ROAD, prs 


In neat Cases suitable for Presents, from 3S. to 15S. 6d, ; post 
SHEFFIELD. NERVOUS 


ree, 3d.extra. 
pea aE EXHAUSTION, 


EUCALYPTERA 
EUCALYPTERA 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


EPPSS (COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


Inc S : q arty ¥ , iv ; ‘ which may save us many heavy doctors’ bi Is. It is ‘ 
coe fit ET ERE NOT BERIT Taesineglereemeious m [eves sliwieespame| & 
NSUMPTION * is La Rabie aa és ae ES constitution may be gradually burt strong 
: * PE TE Q 21 hh to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AG eres sae chet around is tener 10 | AVETTES. E A} YPTER A 
" attack W herever there 15 a weak point. e mav G > ee 
SIRH SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. escape mary a fatal eat hy keeping ourselves ed Se MADE Te THE pO LE. 
" ‘ortified with pur a ae Ke 3 
ee MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D.-| frame." —Civil Service Gazette. de poe SE Se) ett ae : 
fd V5tC; { ” Nat t i . *) is r . . . 3 
rit = - be Oi Queen in Ireland. 4 ae cae the Paceaee ane Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk Tist No. és + 4 aes 272 
Avie Ol sie xcu's Li "7 “ The vi _pE Jonat's Light-Brow i : i is ; « 
itt O11 to be a R Ds Joxau's Light Brows cco Lette SO ikeapedne asent ime hammer Ot Soll only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus _+8 A Speciality for Hot Climates, Price 2s. 9d. 
st. und a therapeutic agent of great value.” diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been AMES EPPS and CO. Full Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered 
ie admitted by the world of medicine. H J thie Chemists L ad Swanbill Corsets and Belts sent post free. 
a roo omceopathic Chemis! ondon. 'ADDLEY BOURNE. 17s, Sloane Street, Belgravia. — 
DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, _ Si eS eee SS . gravy 
, Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. BEAUTIFUL LACES, WHOLESALE OF 
“Tn, Toheveulay aud pence forms ofS sses the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, Punto du Milano, &c.. &c., have received 


Disease. DR. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil possesses} ~ Copied from A f 
g ra 1 A d L:ver|the greatest praise from judges of Lace in London. Brussels, and Rome, also in the Queer, : 
greater therapeutic efheacy ed. ape ai Fhey ate the work of very poor Trish women and girls, who earnestly desire help which they much 
ae ed. i : F 
ne Orders have been received from many Ladies of high rank and fashion both at home and abroad, and the j 


Sold O ¥ ne 
Hd ONLY DS: : ‘ Cc H i i i 
¥ in Capsuled Imperiac Half-pints., as. 6d.; Pints, 4s. ga.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemistsand Druggis'S) work gives great satisfaction. Black Laces after Antique will be made to order. 
S ‘ 


AN SOLE CONSIGNEES— nad zc* Patterns to— 
SAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. Madame CHARLES, Post Office, Rathdrum, County Wicklow, Ireland. 95, FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 


CAUTION : 3 2 4 
10M. Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


SEZ 
BhEIDENBACH'S 


**MeoKOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA.” 
Suid by all Dealers, or 
‘Post Free Direct. " 
2/6, 416, 8/6 21/- per Bottle 
b, New Bond St., London, 


WS ZENG. 
OE MERON 


S RESTORER 


VER the Hair of Youth? 


NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 

: For twenty-two years it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair 
either in youth orage. It 


HAIR 


Chemists. Circulars on 
application. Wholesale 
Peents? -R, HOVEN- 


DEN and SON, 3: and 
32, Berners Street, W.,, 


919%, City Road, London, E.C. 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


No brushes required. Applied 
with sponge attached to the 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish | 

to Boots, 


CAARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a sintple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 

* Having been a sufferer from Indi- | 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to | 
say that I have at last not only been | 
relieved but perfectly cured by using | 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the | 


Satie. 
“¥, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testinonials, see Monthly Magazines 
Sotp EvirywHere, price 1s. 1igd., 28.9d., & 118. 


Feetham’ 
a lycerine 


is the most pertect Emollient Milk for PRESERVING 


and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN ever produced. It 
soon renders it Soft, Smooth, and White. Entirely re- 
moyes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c.. and preserves THE SKIN 
from the effects of SUN, WINDS, and HARD 
WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 

No Lady who yalues her Complexion should ever 


be without it, as it_is Invaluable atall Seasons for 
keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


Bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d, extra of the Sole Makers~ 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, | 
CHELTENHAM. 


TOSTOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—' Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SysTEM.” Book (128 pages). 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.), 
post free 3 stamps. 


F. Cc. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


HALL MARKED SILVER 
BRIAR PIPE, beautifully en- 


anufac- 


oO 

8 graved or plain, in Leather-covered 
bie case. Free by Parcel post for 3s. 6d. 
pas —A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edg- 
& cere « Duston St., 
ES Sy Birmingham 
g SS) . Wholesale 
a 


k : : ; turer of _To- 
bacconists Fancy Goods. IllustratedCatalogue Free. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS’ 


World-Famed Guaranteed Genuine 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Should be worn by all in search of Hsaliiy 
Strength, and” Vitality. It assists ‘the 
Digestion, improves Nutrition, imparts 


NEW LIFE and VIGOUR 


to the Debilitated Constitution, and is unquestionably 
the best known eure for Rhenm«atic and 
Nervous Affec 79 Biver and Midney 
Diseases, Ladic¢ nents, Debility, &ke 
.Book of Testituonials, Descriptive Pamphlet, and 
Advice may be had gratis, personally or by letter, 


The MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


The largest Medical Electrical Institute in the world. 
Sutferers should cal, if possible ,and personully 


inspect the Belts before purchasing them, 


. COLLIS 

ROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 
R. J.C. BROWNE (ate 
‘R) 4 Army. Medical Staff) discovered 
q a remedy to denote which he coined the 
ilBottle tia) word CHLORODYNE Dr. Browne 
ule, He y is the sole inventor, and itis therefore 
wil} Mik] evident that, ashe has never published 


Bithe fc la, anything else sold under 
YM the name of CHLORODYNE must be 


a piracy. 


B pac 

LL ATTEMPTS AT 
4 ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
sett cover its composition. 


BD ® JG QF EFS 
(CHLORODXN E 
is the great specific for 
CHOLERA, 
YSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


R. 


“Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Majesty's Consul at 
Maniliato theeffect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.’—See Lancet, December 31, 1885. 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


si I “HE 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient, 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 


Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J. T. DAVENPORT .London, 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whethera better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its Snaing a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home, The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
bul evanescent. e could multiply in- 
stances ad fini bemt _of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dyne in Diarrhoeaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa general seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 

ower, We have never used any other 
orm of this medicine than Collis 
Browne’s, fronya firm: conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
Stitution of any. other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike, 


Weare, Sir, faithfully yours 
SYMES and CO 


Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain. 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 


D® & COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOROD .—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ww. Page ‘Wood stated publicly in Court 
that Dr. J. Collis Browne was  un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne, 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted tosay thatithad heen sworn to 
—See the Times, July 13, 1884. 


D® j. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep. OUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


Cords, 


RONCHITIS, 
OUGHS, ASTHMA. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S 


| 2 yds. square, 


R, 

D CHLORODYNE __ most _ effetually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, | 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. \ 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION, | 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 


N EURALGIA, REEUMATISM, 
GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp the 
name of the Inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, 15, 14d, 28. 94., 4s, 6d. 
od in tS VENBORT: * 
33, Great Russell St eet, W.C., Sole Manufacturers. 


ADVICE 10 DYSPEPTICS 


I TWIXT PLATE 
AND LIP, or the 

Common Sense of Eating. 

with which is incorporated 

the 12th Edition of 

ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
with notes on 


COOKING, MASTICA- 
TION, 
PHYSIOLOGY of DIGES- 
TION, 


! REMARKABLE CASES 

: of INDIGESTION, 

GLOSSARY of MEDICAL TERMS, &c. 
Post Free One Stamp from the Publisher, 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. HENRY, 
IRVING writes: 
—'"T find you 

razors excellent.” 


In Case complete 


For LUNCHEON & DINNER 


A Remarkable 30%. per 
Red Wine Doz. 
Delicious Flavour, 


Of Exquisite Bouquet and a 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure, and_ possessing 


: i 
the body and quality of Port. Though SOLE” 
free from added Spirit it will keep tae 


under favour- 
_ able circumstances, 
thisWine is offered at the 
exceptional price of 30s. rer 
Doz. Connoisseurs will find it 
compare favourably with Burgun- 
dies and Clarets at double the price. 


‘ The Sole Consignees, SANDIFORD 
and SON, King Street, Manchester, 
will send a Sample Case, Carriage Paid in 
U.K. or placed free on board ship, on receipt of 
remittance. No charge for Cases & Bottles. Special 
Contract Discounts for 12, 24 & 48 Dozens, or in Wood. 


Mr. Cuas. Estcourt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, of Manchester, certifies 
—“The bouquet and flavour show it to be a Natural Wine of superior quality, 
and with keeping properties not altogether due to its alcoholic standard. 


good for weeks in the decanter. 


Balfontain is especially 
suitable for Invalids, by 
reason of its dainti- 
ness § easy dia 
gestibilizy. 


EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
CONCENTRATED 

- a ¢ Pd ia PTON Hl 2 E D jas ee 

1894, 1886. P ar 
ce OBTAINABLE 

DELICIOUS tl 
FLAVOUR, FOR 

pies INVALIDS. 

Sur neriGUS: DE LIC ATE 

ae ANB aM i L K CHILDREN, 
REQUIRING peau 

en ee ee a Cal 

SEO” SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, 2250s 


; Gents Fourlold all 
pure Linen Col ars, 
4/6 per dozen. 
Sample WHITE 
Z aSHIRT, Linen | 


Fietings, 2/5, 3/6. 
4/6, 5/6, 6/6 each, PURE IRISH LINEN GOODS at Afanufacturers’ Prices. FISH NAPKINS. 
e 


"IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


Table Cloths, 
2/9 each. 


NURSERY DIAPER, 434d. per yd. REAL IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yds. 
ip isi Surplice Linen, 7d. per yd. + HAN DKERCH | FFS 
| 
Makes.a Charming Summer Dress. 

Act Parcrrs sent Carrrace Par 


iN 


adies' Size, 2/3; Gents’ Size, 3/6 per dozen. Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts. 


equal in appearance to finest Indian 
Silk, may be had in Printed or Plain 
Colours. Every shade guaranteed 
J perfectly fast. Washes beautifully. 


Ladies are invited to write” for Patterns of this lovely Material. 


G. R, HUTTON & CO, LARNE. BELFAST. 


oy im | 


| 


ROYAL 
APPOINTMENT 


BY 
SPECIAL 


SPEARMAN'S SERGES. 


SUMMER WEAR. 


No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES in general utility; they 


are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WOADED BLACKS, 


all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 15., 18. 34d., ts. 6d., 15. 11d., 25., 25. rid. 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, sqin., from 2s. y1d. the yard, Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH. 


who cut any length and supply Ladics and Gentle. 
men and families direct. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—By special arrangements made to suit the re- 
' quirements of our large trade,we are enabled to prepay 
the carriage of all parcels in Great Britain and Lreland 
: Export freights at low rates, 


By the use of the 


CHAMPION ICE MACHINE 


No. I size, asshownabove . £8 8 | 

No 2 size : é 4% ‘i 4120, == 
Can be obtained from Ironmongers, &c. |; 
or from Sole Licensees, 

PULSOMETER ENG. 00.63, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.6, 
Ask for List Number F. 


GWANBILL BEETS. 


Wttaavvessesennaultl 


CG? LiMiTED. 


oe OPAL, 
PATENTEES & SOLE §4/NUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


—/RADE MARKS. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
‘(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
|Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 


AN 


Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver in made of 
Woven sill clash, It gives the necessary support 
v st required, and is comparati 
Tight as a feather, : paratively almost as 
Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk E i 
Beit is 2 real comfort.”—Court Journal. nieminenias 
The Swanbill Belt I recammend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the lass of symmetery of figure. By attention a 


woman ma almost retai her tatural maiden form, 
Stee oo pei a a large family.”—Madame for all their frames, and are 
gach? size of waist, with P.O.0. on 179, Sloane thus able to provide exceptional 


ADDLEY BO'™RNE 
LADIES WAR .OUSE, 
174, Sloane Street, Belgr..,.4 (late of Piccadilly). 


quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


“ 
Dist 
COFFEEE 
Owers 


Over 
all. 


1/- bottle 
equals 
pound. 


SEAN ee ee 


St Paul's 
360 ft. 
| Monumeng 


EIFFEL ° 
TOWER 


a SI, Soutiagg e 
ONDoy. 


5: 
En sortantdescéne, j'ai souventleceur. . . al 


je prenais des iedecmes, effet: une horible 
otre Eau d'Ambert seule me le remet alrendron’ 


EAU D’AMBERT is the great French remedy 
for Indigestion, Spasms, Dyspepsia, Bilicus 
Headaches, and all Abdominal Pa‘rs. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD 


writes:—"J have great pleasure in testifying 
excellence of Eau d Ambert for indivestion. | 
should be without it ; its effects are marvellous, 


LADIES will find this preparation hoth agree- 
able and effective, taken in doses of a dessert 
spoonful in half a tumbler of hot waterand sugar. 
Price 1/14d. and 2/94. everywhere, of 


Fenchurch Street, EC. 


Eau d Ambert Co, 32, 


The popular new. 
Salts of the C owt 
ate 


Co., ii 
palace, mansion 
as a most refresh 
“No more rapid of P 
cure for a headache as | 
sible, while the stopper lett , 
out for a, few. moments 
enables a delightful perfume 
to escape, which tresh nd 
purifies the air most enjoy 
ably.” —Le Foltet. 


Made only HERY 00 
ERFU ; 
CROWN FI BON R 


D STREET. 


yiG 


rus 


39, 204 


penton’ 


New Lhustrated ae 
UN of the 
ne G ‘Trade Mark 

78 
Honours, Paris, 157 
DirtoMa "AND MEDAL. SYDNEY. 


i LBULRNE 
cr OF Meri. MELBU 
mee CaLcutta. 


oe 


Bott- 
ING 
TRIGGERS| 
AND [UNBLER 
E. LEWIS i) 
G. combined wilh, 
Cocking, and Automaue 
of the gun cocks it and 
also. as indepen ent nt 
tumblers. making an acca re 
sible. . Price 29 t0 “the Gu 
16. Best work only ag eae 
Cee showm hz Guineas: 
' ean bp. 


y at ha 


dealers when, ¥¢ Aa 
eee An ee iy 

not satisfactory. areettt 

4,coo_ Guns ifles, an as 
novelty in the trade. on 

Catalogue, © abl f 


chase. 
day St 


, 7 Love 
32 & 33, Lower —- 


